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CIRCULATION STATEMENT. 


The sworn and proved average weekly circulation of 
The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant for the year 
ending December 31, 1904, was 10,509 copies. 

For the six months ending June 30, 1905, the sworn 
and proved average weekly circulation was 12,288 
copies. 

The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant has— 

1.—A larger circulation than any other weekly pub- 
lished between Richmond and Atlanta, and— 


2.—A larger circulation than any other farm weekly 
published between Philadelphia and Dallas. 








THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Fertilizers for Small Grain. 


In the old days when a new ground was cleared 
every winter, the farmer always had fresh land 
well supplied with plant food for his wheat. He 
generally gathered corn as early as possible and 
sowed his wheat by plowing in with tongue or 
shovel plows. A two-horse brush or harrow was 
run over the land to smooth the rough places and 
knock down the corn stalks. That was the old 
method and good crops were made on. the virgin 
soil. But the new ground days are over and our 
small grain has to be made on land devoid of 
humus to a great extent. Some kind of fertilizer 
is necessary to make a good yield. Stable and lot 
manure is the best application, but no farmer has 
enough of that. Cotton seed applied at the rate 
of twenty to thirty bushels to the acre is excel- 
lent for wheat or oats. That is very expensive, how- 
ever, for thirty bushels of seed at twenty cents 
would buy 600 pounds of standard fertilizer, or 
about 500 pounds of cotton seed meal. It is not 
well to make a heavy application of nitrogen in 
the fall, especially the quick kinds, such as are 
generally used in the high grade and high priced 
fertilizers. Ammonia when quite soluble is inert 
in the winter and much may be lost by leaching 
and evaporation. Apply only potash and phos- 
phorie acid in the fall. 

Farmers should mix their own fertilizers. 
When they buy them mixed they pay $2.50 to 
$4.00 a ton for the mixing. Buy fourteen per 
cent phosphoric acid and kainit, or muriate of 
potash. If the land is in “good heart” as it is 
called, and there is humus enough in it to keep 
it in good condition, use the following for wheat: 


1,000 pounds fourteen per cent phosphate; 
600 pounds kainit. 


The analysis will be 9.8 and 3.75 and the cost 
of a ton will be $15.30 cash. It requires little 
time to mix it, If the land has little nitrogen 
add to the above about fifty pounds of nitrate of 
soda, or 300 pounds of cototn seed meal. If the 
wheat is yellow and not growing well when the 
irst warm days of spring come, apply fifty to sev- 
enty-five pounds of nitrate of soda and run a 
smoothing harrow or weeder over it. For oats 
put in with a drill in the open furrow mix the 
iollowing: 


1,000 pounds fourteen per cent acid; 
600 pounds kainit; 
400 pounds cotton seed meal. 


Mix thoroughly and apply 200 to 300 pounds to 
the aere, Applying 200 pounds to the acre the cost 
will be about $1.75. If the oats are not making 
4“ Vigorous growth in March apply fifty pounds of 
trate and run smoothing harrow over them. 

CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., 8. C. 





Watch the date on your label, and renew when 
your subscription expires. 





WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR GARDEN NOW. 


Farmers Should be Best Fed People in the World— 
Opportunities You Should Not Neglect. 


Messrs. Editors:—Many farmers work hard all 

summer and raise fine crops and have fine gar- 
dens, but as soon as crops are laid by they stop 
all manner of work. In a short time all vege- 
tables are overgrown with grass and weeds and 
brush for want of attention. I know farmers now 
(and unfortunately their name is legion), who 
have from this sort of neglect lost all their veg- 
etables and now their wives are put to it to find 
something to cook. Now this ought not to be so. 
Work while you work; play while you play, is the 
way to be cheerful, happy and gay. but too much 
of it will put you on short rations. 
- No one likes to see the young and old folks 
enjoy themselves more than I, but there should 
be moderation in all things. Have hours to work 
and hours to play. 

Now begin to cultivate your turnips. Those 
tomato vines that have fallen down and died with 
bushels of neglected tomatoes on them, can be cut 
off, cultivated, and maimed suckers will put up 
from the roots. These will bear a crop of late 
tomatoes. Some will get ripe before frost. Then 
take all green ones that are grown or nearly so, 
wrap them in paper and lay them on a shelf. 
They will ripen. In this way I have had ripe to- 
matoes Christmas day. I have treated mine so 
two weeks ago, or a part of them, at least. They 
are now blooming. 

Work out your celery and begin to earth up 
slowly. Work your parsnip and carrots and 
beets. Look after your Irish potatoes. If they 
are on the ground take up and put them in the 
house till cold weather, then keep them away for 
the winter. Look after your small fruit vines or 
bushes and fiowers. 

Your cows should Le fed now with plenty of 
succulent food and some grain, too, or they, will 
lose their fiow of milk. 

That pork will be higher goes without saying, 
so push your hogs, varying their food, using corn, 
peas, and sweet potatoes alternately. 

With plenty of fine fruit, vegetables—peas, 
beans, green eorn-—tbLotk fresh, canned and dried, 
poultry. eges, pork ad beef, with fresh and salt 
fish, well cooked and prepared, what more could 
the President of the United States, or any of the 
crowned heads of the world ask—except the 
dowager Empress, who perhars would like a few 
rats and some birds’ nests for dessert? 

No reason why the farmers who raise every- 
thing should not be the best fed people on earth; 
so don’t neglect your opportunities. 


J. H. PARKER. 
Perquimans Co., N. C. 





Harvesting and Shredding Corn. 


With six years of experience in cutting and 
shredding my corn, and being asked questions 
very often in regard to the matter, I have decided 
to ask you to publish through your valuable pa- 
per a few thoughts of my experience. 

First. Don’t cut your corn too green. Wait 
until the corn is thoroughly ripe. The shucks 
should be somewhat yellow and the fodder thor- 
oughly ripe. Let it stand a week longer than 
most people would if they were going to pull 
the fodder. 

9. Shocking is a matter that must be well con- 
sidered. Do not have shocks too large or too 
small. If your corn is very large stalk put about 
100 stalks in a shock; if medium, 125 stalks; if 
small, 150 stalks. This will cause your corn to 
cure better than in larger shocks, but do not 








MR. ©. GC. MOORE, OF CHARLOTTE. 


One of The Progressive Farmers’ most popular 
correspondents who has been chosen President of 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention and of 
the North Carolina Dairymen’s Associaiton. 








make them too small, for they will not stand up 
so well. 

A great help in shocking corn is to take a 2x4 
seantling fifteen feet long, nail two legs four 
feet long to end of it, let the other end rest on 
the ground, bore one and one-half inch auger 
hole through the fifteen foot scantling about 
twenty-four inches from the legs, put something 
like an old fork handle in the hole, then set your 
corn about in the four spaces and your shocks 
will stand up much better than to shock it with- 
out anythine. Take a rope about twelve feet 
long, tie a ring in one end of the rope, put it 
around the shock, draw it very tight, and then 
tie the shock with binder twine about middle way 
betwéen the ends of shock, and also near the top. 

Let your corn stand from five to six weeks in 
the field, owing to the weather. It is better to 
shred it as you haul it, as it saves handling it so 
much. 

Now as to the gain in harvesting your corn. 
I can cut ten acres of corn, shred it, put the 
rough feed and corn in the barn for about one- 
third less than to gather it in the old way. 

I have doubled the quanity of rough feed, and 
I find that the stock will readily eat eighty per 
cent of this rough feed, which gives me thirty 
per cent more than I would get if I should 
pull the fodder. I also save thirty-three and a 
third per cent in gathering, thirty per cent in 
value of rough feed and get heavier and better 
corn than if I should pull the fodder.—M. E. 
Blalock, Norwood, N. C., in Stanly Enterprise. 





I believe if the State’s population were doubled 
our lands would increase in value 400 per cent. 
Where to get good people to increase the popula- 
tion is the question, and if we cannot get good 
law-abiding Christian people, it is much’ the best 
that we get none at all. I think it would be a 
fatal mistake to import into the State a lot of 
cuteasts from other countries whose minds are 
poisoned with anarchy and socialism.—E, L. 
Daughtridge, Edgecombe Co,. N. C. 
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SELECT SEED CORN IN THE FIELD. 





Now is the Time to Pick Ears for Next Year’s Planting—Observe Charac- 
teristics of Parent Stalks. 


Messrs. Editors: This is one thing 
the farmers of the South should pay 
more attention to. As it stands now, 
the average production per acre in 
North Carolina, for example, is less 
than twelve bushels. This could be 
brought up to twenty to thirty bush- 
els in the next few years if the 
farmers would select their seed corn 
right, and by improved methods of 
cultivation and breeding. 

Questions are constantly being ask- 
ed as to methods of improvement, 
and where good seed of improved va- 
rieties can be obtained. 

There is no crop that is more re- 
sponsive to the careful selection of 
seed and better methods of improve- 
ment generally than is corn. A dif- 
ference of five to ten bushels per acre 
in productiveness is easily made in a 
few seasons. Any effort of improve- 
ment must be based on proper meth- 
ods of breeding and seed selection, as 
well as careful field culture. Better 
seed will go a long ways toward pro- 
ducing larger yields. 

* + * 

The importance of selecting good 
seed corn, taking good care of 
and preparing it for the rlant- 
ing seasons, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Experiments have shown 
that well-bred and carefully selected 
seed corn of a type suited to the soil 
and climatic conditions where it is 
to be used will produce from ten to 
one hundred per cent more corn per 
acre than the seed corn used at pres- 
ent by the average farmer. 

* *& 

To get the best corn it should be 
selected in the fall, in the field after 
it has matured, and while the char- 
acters of the parent stalk can be ob- 
served. Seed corn should never be 
picked before it is mature. An im- 
mature kernel has not had time to 
store up all the food it wanted, and 
consequently will be more or less 
weak in vitality. Early picked corn 
may germinate if well preserved un- 
der favorable conditions, but its con- 
stitution has been weakened, and the 
yield will be correspondingly lessen- 
ed. Nature should be allowed to 


ripen seed in her own way. 
* *& & 


Selecting seed corn from the crib 
is always objectionable. The vitality 
of the corn has generally been more 
or less injured, and while the ears 
selected may have good appearance, 
one can tell nothing as to the char- 
acters of the parent stalks. It has 
been shown by experimenters that 
crib corn produces smaller yields 
than corn that.has been properly se- 
lected in the field and well preserved 


through the winter. 
x & * 


The quantity of seed corn selected 
should be considerably more than 
will be needed for planting so that 
there may be room for farther and 
more critical selection later on. 

+ + * 


Much corn that is intended for seed 
is injured by improper methods of 
drying and storing. It should be 
stored at once in a dry, well venti- 
lated place, and in such a way that 
there may be a free circulation of air 
around each ear. Seed corn should 
be always stored in the ear and 
should never be put in barrels or 
bags. M. P. LIPE. 

A. & M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 





When, Where and How to Use Lime. 


Messrs. Editors: Looking over 
The Progressive Farmer of August 
22nd I find J. A. T., Sampson Co., 
N. C., asking for information when 
to plow pea-vines under, also, “Would 





you use lime, and how much per 
acre ?” 

For the last few years I have been 
using ground lime with a small pro- 
portion of high-grade phosphoric 
rock ground up with it with excellent 
results; I would suggest from 500 to 
600 pounds per acre broadcasted 
along with 200 to 300 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per acre. The more lit- 
ter or vegetable mater the better the 
result (for any crop), as I find that 
there is but little soil that lime will 
not improve, most especially if it is 
not burnt with some phosphoric acid 
rock ground up with it. Notwith- 
standing we have had one of the 
most unfavorable seasons in years, 
yet where I put from 400 to 800 
pounds of ground lime rock per acre, 
I have the finest peanuts, as well as 
corn and cotton, I have seen, and 
where I put 600 pounds of ground 
lime rock with 200 to 300 pounds of 
cottonseed meal per acre I have the 
best fruited cotton that I ever had. 
The good results of this lime shows 
better from the second to the fiith 
year. mm Fs ah, 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 





Fruit Orchards in the Mountains—A 
Suggestion for Piedmont Farmers. 


Messrs, Editors: The fruit crop in 
Piedmont section of the Carolinas is 
often not a full one. Sometimes it is 
almost an entire failure, even two or 
more years in succession. And this 
tendency seems to be increasing. But 
in the mountain sections of these 
States fruit nearly always hits. This 
contrast is so marked that often a 
full orchard is seen only a mile or 
so from another. seemingly good one 
that has scarcely any fruit. On sev- 
eral recent trips in these sections this 
difference was noted in many places. 
Only a few miles up the mountains, 
or rather before you scarcely reach 
the mountains, the trees, apples, 
peaches, pears, etc., with almost no 
care whatever, were bending with 
beautiful, almost perfect, fruit. Even 
the seedlings growing up in weeds 
along the roadside were full. 

At one place visited, the fruits of 
all kinds were everywhere in abund- 
ance. The old gentleman and family 
were living in almost Eden bliss. A 
beautiful pecan, grown from a nut 
given him by a traveler several years 
ago, and now beginning to bear, had 
just been cut down. It was begin- 
ning to shade one corner of his gar- 
den. Then the butt end of its trunk 
would make two axe handles that 
would bring ten cents each at the 
country store! And why should he 
care for nuts anyway? White and 
black walnuts, chestnuts, etc., were 
growing in abundance wild and with- 
out any care except gathering. See- 
ing these bountiful crops of fruit 
growing with scarcely any care, I 
could not help thinking of the little 
orchard at home, the years spent in 
trying to grow it, with the best va- 
riety an extensive travel-knowledge 
could suggest, clean cultivation, the 
fight with the insect nests and all 
that; and for three years no fruit, 
or nearly so. And yet, it is on a farm 
and in a neighborhood noted for fruit 
a generation and a half ago. Simi- 
lar conditions, strange to say, exist 
in many places. Many old men tell 
me that in their boyhood days more 
fruit lay on the ground and rotted 
after all their brandy-making than 
is now grown with all our nurseries, 
improvements, increased population, 
etc., this, of course, being inten” 4 
to avtly only to their imr _uate 
neighborhood. 

But I started out t> make a sug- 





gestion: Many of The Progressive 
Farmer family live within a day’s 
drive or less of the mountains or high 
table land near the mountains where 
it is known fruit is almost invariably 
a full crop—never an entire fail- 
ure. These mountain lands are for 
sale at one dollar and a quarter t» 
six dollars per acre. Let one or mor’ 
neighborhoods unite (no matter if 
there be twenty-five or more fami- 
lies) and buy up a lot-of this land 
with a view to raising fruit for 
family use, allotting to each family 
for its own use one or more acres, to 
be set in such fruit as each may de- 
sire. A tenant, as superintendent, 
may be put in charge who can make 
his living at general farming on the 
place. A house in common for stop- 
ping over-nights may be erected. Of 
course there is one or more springs 
of the purest water on earth nearby. 
Besides making trips for the fruit, it 
will afford the best of outings for 
the over-worked family for a week or 
so after crops are “laid ky,” and then 
earry back a load of fruit. 

I would not see all these moun- 
denuded of their beautiful and luxu- 
riant cover of green, yet I would 
gladly see every family within forty 
miles of these mountains bountifully 
supplied every year with the best of 
orchard fruits and at the least possi- 
ble cost. C. C. GETTYS. 

Rutherford Co., N. C. 





One Experience in Corn Growing. 


Messrs. Editors: Have just read 
“How to Get Good Seed Corn,” and 
an inquiry as to cause of corn not 
earing; also giving his manner of 
preparation and cultivation. 

Now, I have a small farm near this 
place on which is a tenant who moved 
on the place during that icy spell in 
February. The rain continued so 
long that he could not plow until the 
latter part of March. He had but 
two horses, and put one to Dixie one- 
horse turn plow, the other to Geor- 
gia stock—two inches steel hoe in 
bottom of furrow. After breaking 
in this way, harrowed nicely, run oft 
rows with one-horse Dixie, followed 
with same Georgia stock and hoe in 
bottom of row furrow; dropped by 
hand; covered with plow; cultivated 
with four-foot cultivator until last 
time; then used what is known as 
heel sweep. On a small part of this 
plat of about eight acres poor land, 
there was about fifteen one-horse 
loads of stable manure put—broad- 
casted about half in fall “by another 
man.” That applied in fall is by long 
odds the best. 

I drove out yesterday, met two 
neighbors right at end of corn. They 
both said it is the best they ever saw 
on the ground. 

My man was cutting the corn; said 
he didn’t think that he ever handled 
heavier corn. He planted on this 
ground the strawberry variety; got 
it from Mr. T. M. Arrowsmith who 
lives nearby. 

Now, it was getting late and my 
man concluded that it was time his 
corn was planted; so he _ rushed 
through plowing and planting; stop- 
ped his sub-soiling. This corn is not 
nearly so good. I think it pays, and 
pays well, to sub-soil, either fall or 
spring, if land is not too wet, pro- 
vided you take it by degrees. 

A. G.S. 
“eo Oaks Farm, Guilford Co., 





Never bear more than one kind of 
trouble at a time. Some people bear 
three—all they have had, all they 
have now, and all they expect to have 
—Everett Edward Hale. 





There is a place for Christ in ev- 
ery heart and in every home; and 
Christ gives you a place—a sphere 
of duty in His Church. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PIEDMoN? 
FARMERS, 





Growing Vegetables For Eastern Mar- 
kets—Money to be Made in Raising 
Vegetable Seed and Onion Sets. 


Messrs. Editor: I want you or 
some kind reader of the Progressiy, 
Farmer to tell me in the next issue 
if it will pay, or is it best to cut off 
sweet potato vines at this season 
My vines have rooted nearly their 
full length across the rows and | 
think this must take a great deal 
from the potato. I have thought of 
pulling loose the vines or of cuttings 
them off with a wheel hoe in the mid. 
dle of the row. What is your idea gs 
to either plan, or is it better 4, 
leave them alone? I would like ty 
hear from people who have tried 
this. 

I would like to say a word to West. 
ern North Carolina farmer in the 
mountain section. At this season 
they can have plenty of snap beans 
or green beans, and there is a goo 
market, even in North Carolina j;, 
all the eastern towns, at a fair price 
for these, but I don’t see any coming 
this way. Now, why don’t these far- 
mers plant for this season? The 
vegetables grown in the mountains 
are better and grow to perfection. 
with less expense than anywhere in 
the State, fie crops of corn-tield 
beans being raised without any fer- 
tilizer at all. 

There is big money in raising 
beans and potatoes in Western North 
Carolina for seed. Instead of pav- 
ing some Northern seedmen 30 to 60 
cents a quart for bean seed that are 
no better, why not these people tur 
their attention to this? 

First, buy a strictly standard or 
pedigreed seed of both beans and po- 
tatoes, Plant these separate and 
keep them separate. Carefully cull 
and select the seed and there is nu 
reason why they will not scll at a 
good price. The sweet corns will 
also grow there to perfection, and 
the seed will grow in Eastern North 
Carolina and make better crops than 
seed bought from Northern States. 
Why not some good farmer up there 
go into this business? It will be a 
success from the start. The writer 
knows one country merchant’ who 
shipped 125 bushels of onion sets at 


‘$1.25 per bushel to a certain North- 


ern seedsmen last winter. I am sure 
I bought some of the same sets back 
at 15 cents per quart last spring. for 
I bought sets of this same seedsman. 
Now, why do we do this? We need 
being aroused. When shall we begin / 
“A TRUCKER.” 


Cumberland Co., N. C. 





To Get Rid of Stumps. 


Mesgrs. Editors: I have a piece 0! 
land with a great many oak stumps 
upon it. The land has been cleared 
about ten years. I am anxious ™ 
get rid of the stumps, so write ™ 
know the most economical way ' 
get rid of them. Is there no chemi- 
cal preparation which I can apply \ 
them that will burn them up’ [f you 
do not know of anything or way ** 
cept to prize them up, I should co” 
ider it a favor to myself, as well a 
to other farmers and subscribers, 
you would advertise in your next 
sue for the desired information, oul 
I am certain I read in some papel 
years ago some process by yoo 
could get rid of them at a sma © 
pense. 

Hoping you can #g1 
sired ———e—s am 


B, HUNTER. 
Afton, N. C. 
w for our 


The best thing we know 10 |, 
reader to do is to get a stump yoni 
Write Milne Manufacturing ~ 
pany, 878 Eighth Street, Momm 
Tl., for full information. 


ve me the de- 


outh. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XXIX.—‘ Uncle Jo’? Answers an Inquiry About Duck Raising. 


Dear Uncle Jo: In _ last week’s 
Progressive Farmer you say letters 
eladden your eyes. I would have writ- 
ten before now, but I feared in- 
truding on your valuable time. 1 
have shaken off my modesty, however, 
and am coming to chat awhile with 
you. dust this much by way of in- 
troducing myself: I came here the 
6th of March to work on a farm. I 
came from Chatham County through 
ad. in The Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant. I would be glad for 
you to tell me something about in- 
cubating duck eggs, raising and mar- 
keting the ducklings. With what do 
you supply the animal food? Do you 
sell to the local market or do you 
ship? Give some simple plans for 
making home-made brooders. We 
have a room in the spring-house in 
which I have thought of running an 
incubator. The room is about 6x 10. 
The walls are of brick and are plas- 
tered; the floor is brick; it has one 
door and one window. The srring- 
branch runs just in front of the door. 
and only a few inches below the floor. 
The machine is 120-egg Cyphers. 

We have tried to raise a few ducks 
thig year, but had rather “bad luck.” 
This is my first experience with an 
incubator. We had the machine in 
rather an open room. Put in ninety- 
five eggs in April. The thirtieth 
day—about one day late—took off 
twenty-four ducklings—twenty-three 
strong and pert. The brooder stove 
had been sold, and the new one was 
delayed, so I took an old lantern 
which had not been lately in use and 
threw a yarn cloth over it. It seemed 
to work all right for the first five 
nights, but on the morning after the 
sixth I found everything which was 
combustible had been burned, but my 
twenty-three ducklings were walking 
contentedly about the yard. We 
made one other hatch. From one 
hundred eggs got seventeen duck- 
lings. They seemed to have died be- 
fore they were able to break the shell. 
Being pressed with farm work, did 
not air properly. I always read with 
interest your talks. 

Yours truly, W. M. B. 

Hickory, N. C. 





Am glad to meet the brother crank 
from Catawba County, as I am any 
other of the cranks who favor me 
with their letters, and will always be 
glad to answer questions as best 1 
can. 

In hatching ducks by artificial 
means more moisture is needed in the 
incubator than for chicks. I general- 
ly wet the eggs once a day after the 
fifth day with luke-warm water while 
airing. The young ducks are, market- 
ed at ten weeks old as broilers at 
from 18 to 22 cents per pound dress- 
ed; the earlier the season the bet- 
ter the price. The Pekin is the 
variety used, as in most cases they 
mature earlier than any other va- 
nety. Have never found it neces- 
sary to use a heated brooder jor 
young ducks, as supplied heat seems 
to be injurious, though keep them 
in a brooder made reasonably tight 
for cold nights; out of those hatched 
this season never lost one. Find bran 
neat scrap (as put up by the pack- 
ng houses) and lettuce the very best 
feed for young ducks, supplying only 
‘Nough water to drink, giving it 
fresh twice a day. 

our dairy house would make a 
erand place in which to run your in- 
cubator. Brick or stone houses are 
always the best, as the temperature 
m such houses does not vary as 
vent as in those constructed of 
“hig ; and as in operating an incu- 
P Tt, it all depends on the lamp 
ame. A house free from draughts 





or cracks is best. Don’t think your 
first hatch was so bad, especially as 
your first trial was with duck eggs 
in a machine not specially prepared 
for duck hatching. The second hatch 
was worse than the first because of 
the lack of moisture, and the duck 
grew and completely filled the eggs, 
allowing no air space, and the supply 
of air being cut off, they died before 
breaking the shell. With the experi- 
ence you already have, you should be 
able next season to do much better; 
and, in conclusion, will say that there 
1s more clear cash in raising ducks 
than chickens. They are less liable 
to disease; in fact, have no diseases, 
and if lice or moles trouble them, 
have never found it out. A good 
duck ranch in the South would ray 
handsomely. Write again. 
UNCLE JO. 
Me klenbcrg Co., N. C. 





How the Separator Separates. 


Notwithstanding that separators 
have now been in use in the country 
for over twenty years, and that there 
are very few districts in which they 
are not at present employed, there is 
still not a little lack of knowledge 
among ordinary farmers as to the 
manner in which these appliances 
work in abstracting the cream from 
the watery fluid in which it is, sus- 
pended in the milk, says Farmers’ 
Gazette. The separator depends for 
its efficiency on the application of 
the well-known mechanical principle 
known as centrifugal force. The 
cream or butter-fat exists in the milk 
in the form of very minute globules, 
which, because of their lighter 
weight, float on the watery portion 
of the milk in which they are sus- 
pended. When the milk is allowed 
to stand undisturbed for some time, 
these globules, under the influence 
of the law of gravity, have a tend- 
ency to rise to the surface and accu- 
mulate in the upper part of the milk. 
When the separator is brought intu 
play, however, centrifugal force is 
substituted for gravity, and it is in 
this way that the butter-fat and the 
watery portions of the milk are sepa- 
rated. An excellent illustration of 
the principle on which the separator 
works is afforded by swinging a buck- 
et of water rapidly around the body 
at arm’s length. When so swung the 
bucket exercises a very distinct pull 
or pressure upon the arm; this pres- 
sure is the result of the centrifugal 
force, which has a tendency to make 
a revolving body move away from 
the centre of motion. The faster the 
pail is swung the greater is the pull 
upon the arm, and accurate experi- 
ments have shown that the centri- 
fuga force increases as the square 
of the velocity—that is to say, if the 
bucket is swung twice as fast the pull 
becomes four times as great. If we 
were to put milk in the bucket in 
place of water and swing it very fast, 
the centrifugal force would pull the 
milk against the bottom of the bucket 
just as gravity does when the bucket 
is at rest, the only difference being 
that, if the bucket were swung very 
rapidly the centrifugal force would 
become much greater than gravity, 
and the pull on the milk correspond- 
ingly greater. The result would be 
that the cream would rise to the sur- 
face of the milk just as it would un- 
der the influence of gravity, and 
more rapidly in proportion as the 
centrifugal force was greater than 
the force of gravity. The earliest 
centrifugal separator was construct- 
ed exactly on this plan, the milk be- 
ing revolved rapidly in small buckets 
by means of suitable mechanical con- 
trivances. In this apparatus the 
cream could be raised in from fifteen 
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to twenty minutes. The next step 
in the development of the machine 
was to replace the series of buckets 
by a bowl rotating about a vertical 
axis. Then followed the famous dis- 
covery of De Laval, who just twenty- 
one years ago—in 1879—introduced 
a machine for continuous separation 
that is, one into which milk could 
be run at a regular rate as long as 
desired and separated into cream and 
skim milk. Great improvements have 
been made in the details of machines 
since then, but the princilple em- 
ployed is still the same and always 
will be so long as the separation of 
the cream and skim milk are effected 
by mechanical means. 








North Carolina Dairymen Organize. 


Messrs. Editors: One of the inter- 
esting features of the State Farmers’ 
Convention recently held at the A. & 
M. College, Raleigh, N. C., was the 
special session for the dairymen. 

From the opening of the meeting 
by the chairman, Mr. C. C. Moore, 
until the completion of the program, 
the close attention accorded the 
speakers and the many questions ask- 
ed, showed the need of a permanent 
organization of this kind, where the 
subjects of vital interest to the dairy 
industry could be discussed. We 
have only recently begun to consider 
seriously the possibility of dairying 
in this State. Therefore questions 
of handling and shipping dairy prod- 
ucts and co-operative manufacture 
have but recently made themselves 
felt. 

We have not the space to go into a 
discussion of the advantages of an 
organization to those interested in 
dairying, but we will simply state 
that a State Dairymen’s Association 
was organized under very favorable 
circumstances. Mr. C. C. Moore, of 
Charlotte, was elected president and 
Mr. J. C. Kendall, of the A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

It was voted to offer prizes for the 


first, second and third best pounds 
of butter exhibited at our next an- 
nual meeting. 

It was voted to pay an initiation 
fee of 25 cents to defray expenses. 

It was voted to ask The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Cotton Plant to be- 
come the official organ of the Assu- 
ciation. 

Our meeting was made more inter- 
esting by the encouragement and 
presence of the ladies, and it is hoped 
that many ladies will follow the ex- 
ample set them and join the Associa- 
tion. 

We have high aims and ambitions 
for this organization, and in order to 
realize our ideal, we shall need the 
aid and support of every dairyman, 
large and small, in North Carolina. 

Do not wait, but send your name 
at once to the secretary, that you 
may become identified with this work 
from the first. 

J. C. KENDALL, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 





As I have always had good success 
in keeping sweet potatoes, I will give 
methods of putting away. I built a 
small house, planking it up on the 
outside with plain lumber; that is, 
without tongues and grooves, a1! 
banking the earth around the house 
to keep the water out. I put oak 
leaves in the house to put the pota- 
toes on. We cover the tubers al! 
around and over with the leaves; but. 
not until there is danger of the 
weather becoming too cold for them 
without this. Until the approach of 
very cold weather we spread over 
them an old guilt or something simi- 
lar, using the leaves when it becomes 
quite cold. South end of house is 
open all the time. By this method 
our potatoes are easily housed, they 
get thoroughly dry, are handy to get 
at, and are much sweeter and better 
than when kept in any other way. 
Have taken them up in mud and had 
them keep  perfectly—Thomas L. 
Hinson, Monroe, N. C. 
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create that competition on the leaf} ought not to be so, yet it has alway. 

TEACHING AGRICULTURE. markets which the trust has put an| been the case, and [| epics er 
end to. continue to be so until a new gon. 


No. 1 of a Series of Articles Prepared for the Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant by the Authors of the Text-book, ‘‘Agriculture for Beginners.’’ 


The study of agriculture is new 
to our curriculum, but it has been 
added after the most mature thought 
on the part of law-makers and edu- 
cational officials. The schools must 
fit their pupils for their life work. 
How can they do this better than by 
opening their eyes to the simple 
facts that underlie all good farm- 
ing? A majority of the students 
from our public schools go directly 
from our schools to our farms, and 
the State must depend on them for 
its daily bread. Can we do them a 
greater kindness or do the State 
more good than help make their 
lives infinitely more happy, and their 
work infinitély more effective, by 
teaching them the first principles of 
the art by which they are to live 
themselves and by which they are to 
feed others? 

If we consider a moment how many 
worn out farms there are in North 
Carolina, and how many men and 
women must get their living from 
such farms, we see at once the need 
of doing something to help those who 
will have this burden on their shoul- 
ders. 

An Illustration of the Need. 


A day’s ride through the country 
often freezes the spirits of even the 
most buoyant optimist. The many 
unpainted, uncomfortable country 
homes, school houses and churches; 
the fields too often inert and unpro- 
ductive from lack of proper food and 
cultivation; the luxuriant . weeds 
stealing the fatness of the land; the 
poor seed used; “the scrub cow that 
boards with the farmer and is unable 
to pay her board bills;” the orchards, 
unsprayed, unpruned, uncultivated, 
bearing only diseased fruit, but 
bearing countless millions of insects, 
ready to devour plant life of every 
sort; the same fields planted year af- 
ter year in the same crops; the water 
that ought to be saved bearing all the 
fertility of the land to creeks and riv- 
ers—these are all sights too com- 
mon, sights that tell the story of a 
State’s neglect to educate its bread- 
winners, They tell the story that 
millions have been spent to train 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, miners, 
teachers for their work, but that until 
recently small thought has been 
given to those whose labors must sup- 
port all the others. No one would 
think of putting a man to build a 
great bridge unless he had _ been 
taught how to make a bridge both 
safe and strong. No one would re- 
tain a lawyer unless he knew that 
the lawyer had been trained to his 
business. Yet for years we have ex- 
pected farmers to know their busi- 
ness without the slightest training. 
We have never, until in recent years, 
tried to open their eyes that they 
might see wondrous things of utility 
in the laws of nature, that they 
might see how to take advantage of 
these laws just as the builders of en- 
gines take advantage of the laws of 
steam, and as the electrician uses 
the laws of electricity. 


Why Agriculture Should be Taught. 


It is apparent that unless some 
method of increasing the comforts 
and productive power of those who 
live in the country and work the soil 
is adopted, the most ambitious 
and the most intelligent young men 
and women of the farmers will leave 
the country. This would be the most 
serious calamity that could befall a 
State. 


- How can we avoid this catastro- 
phe? Only by educating the boys 
and girls so that they can make their 
work more productive, do it in an 
easier way, and consequently have 





more of the comforts and pleasures 
of life. 

The fundamental truths of agri- 
culture then should be taught in our 
common schools for two _ reasons: 
First, for their economic value; sec- 
ond, their cultural value in adding 
to the pleasure farm life. 


Millions Added to Farmers’ Profits by 
Scientific Training. 


First, then, as to the economical 
value of teaching this subject that 
the Legislature ‘has required to be 
taught in all our schools. 

It is a simple matter to teach a 
child how to select the best and most 
prolific seed for planting. The text- 
book adapted by the State Board 
gives easy and full directions how to 
do this. Yet, Mr. Luther Burbank, 
the great plant breeder, has shown 
that if seed were selected so that one 
extra grain were added to each cob, 
the crop in the United States would 
each year be increased by 5,200,000 
extra bushels. If one grain were 
added to each oat stalk, 20,000,000 
bushels of oats would be annually 
added to the wealth of the United 
States. If one more potato could be 
grown in each hill, 21,000,000 more 
bushels of potatoes could be year af- 
ter year marketed by the farmers of 
our country. By seed selection, join- 
ed with good tillage, many farmers 
in North Carolina have already in- 
creased their corn crops from twenty 
bushels per acre to sixty bushels per 
acre. 

Every year in the United States, 
crop, fruit and forests pests destroy 
over five hundred million dollars 
worth of property. There is little 
difficulty in teaching boys and girls 
to recognize these common pests, and 
in teaching them how to prevent or to 
destroy most of these. The chapters 
on plant disease give easy ways of 
learning the difficult pests and for 
destroying them. If farmers applied 
these, this enormous loss would be 
most materially reduced and enough 
money would be saved each year to 
establish an agricultural school in 
every county. 

Nothing is easier than to show a 
child how to soak seed oats in for- 
malin, and yet, if all the oats plant- 
ed were so treated, many millions 
would each year be saved to the grow- 
ers. 





Tobacco Factories with Tobacco Rais- 
ers as Stockholders. 


A dispatch from Reidsville to the 
Charlotte Observer announces that 
the Rockingham County members of 
the North Carolina Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association have started a move- 
ment for the erection of a $50,000 
tobacco factory at Madison, that 
$10,000 has already been pledged in 
Rockingham County for the enter- 
prise, and Stokes, Forsyth, Guilford 
and Surry members of the Associa- 
tion will be asked to subscribe the 
remaining $40,000. 

A scheme similar to this, but not 
on so large a scale, is on foot at Dan- 
bury. It is proposed to manufacture 
tobacco here on a capital of $10,000. 
A stock company will probably be or- 
ganized soon. In these days when 
the tobacco trust is swallowing up 
everything in sight and is paying the 
farmers just enough for their tobac- 
co to keep them raising it, it be- 
hooves our people to look around for 
some kind of relief. If small tobac- 


| co factories, with only tobacco rais- 


ers as stockholders, could be estab- 
lished here and there about over the 
country, manufacturing a fair grade 
of goods, there is little doubt that 
it would pay the investors as well as 


/ stripped of fodder. 





There is little use to try to muz- 
zle the trust. It is far too powerful 
to cope with on even ground. The 
boycott plan is impracticable and un- 
feasible for the reason that the mer- 
chants cannot be persuaded to sto: 
selling trust goods; the crop reduc- 
tion scheme won’t work, because 
every farmer is governed by his own 
ideas and inclinations, and these gen- 
erally lead him to plant all he can 
every year. There is no hope to be 
had in the Legislatures, for the bal- 
ance of power, if not bribed by the 
trust’s agents, at the first sesion, is 
intimidated into inaction or a do- 
nothing policy. All the while the 
manipulators are closing in their 
their lines and fastening their ropes 
tighter on the throats of the far- 
mers. 

Our view may be pessimistic, but 
we challenge any one to prove that 
it is not the true solution. We 
would hope that some relief might 
come from the action of the Guil- 
ford farmers, and shall watch the 
evolution of the scheme with a great 
deal of interest and sympathy.—Dan- 
bury Reporter. 





Latest South Carolina Crop Bulletin. 


There was no marked change in 
the condition of cotton. In some lo- 
calities there was a slight improve- 
ment and the plants continue to 
fruit, while in others there was a 
steady deterioration due to rust and 
the premature opening of small bolls. 
The fruiting season is now over as 
what fruitage is taken on after this 
time is very unlikely to mature. On 
sandy soils the plants are shedding 
leaves and have stopped growing, 
while on clay soils, and over’ the 
western counties generally, the 
plants continue green except where 
attacked by rust. The mature bolls 
are opening rapidly and in many 
places half, or more, of the crop has 
been picked. Sea-island cotton has 
improved and as picking progresses, 
the yields are better than anticipat- 
ed, while the lint is of excellent qual- 
ity. Some open cotton was injured 
by heavy rain in a few central coun- 
ties, but generally the lint has been 
saved in fine condition. 

All but very late corn has been 
Haying made 
good progress. Truck is coming up 
well in the southern districts and 
poorly in the northern ones, The 
general condition of mior crops is 
less promising, though still fairly 
good. 





Tobacco—the Crop Yield and the 
Prices. 


Messrs. Editors:—Our tobacco 
curing season is about over. The 
crop has cured fairly well, but is not 
generally a very good one. The color 
is fairly good; the texture is not 
very fine; the plant, where not 
drowned by the excessive rains, is 
full sized and fully ripe. In some 
sections there are a few crops that 
are very fine. As the cror is a good 
working one and has been eut short 
by the various unfavorable seasons, 
it ought to sell well, and I think it 
will. But if it does and there are 
good seasons for handling and mar- 
keting it during October and No- 
vember, there will very probably be 
a great rush on the markets, and 
perhaps a decline in prices. Evy- 
ery buyer will have a wide- 
awake man to look after his inter- 
est and the farmer no one to say 
a word for him, or to even hold up 
his hands and say, “Stop awhile un- 
til the glut is over.” Sometimes 
there will be a difference of ten or 
fifteen dollars in the price of the 
same grade of tobacco; still the sales 
will go on just the same. This 





eration comes on and make 
Corn crops are light, bu 
west has a record-breaker jy, Cor 
and wheat crops, I guess we will a 
through next year all right. : 
_ W. G. SMITH 
Caswell Co., N. ©. ) 


a chage, 


Cas the 





We have just found time from thy 
press of other duties to examine the 
last number of the North Caroling 
Booklet, issued by the Daughters of 
the Revolution. This number eop- 
tains three valuable articles—T}, 
Genesis of Wake County,” by Mar. 
shall De Lancey Haywood; “s} 
Paul’s Church at Edenton,” by ~ 
Richard Dillard, and a sketch of Wil. 
liam Hooper, the Signer, by Mrs. 
Spier Whitaker. The Booklet is now 


30 cents per single number, or §| 
per year. It ought to be liberally 
supported. 





We have received a copy of th 
splendid new illustrated catalogue 
of the Continental Plant (Co., De- 
partment Z., Kittrell, N. CO. It will 
be sent free of charge to any Pro- 
gresisve Farmer reader, and no one 
who wishes to buy strawberry plants, 
fruit trees, or grape vines (withou: 
paying agents’ profits) should delay 
a day in sending a postal card appli- 
cation to the address above—Conti- 
nental Plant Co., Dept. Z., Kittrell, 
N. C. 





The opening of State education:l 
institutions in Mississippi has been 
postponed to October 3rd on aceount 
of the prevalence of yellow fever and 
quarantine regulations. 








Cheap Relief. 


Riceboro, Ga., March 9, 1906. 
“Mr, J. T. Shuptrine, Savannah, Ga. 

Dear Sir:—I was greatly annoyed last year 
with a severe attack of eczema on my leg, 
and afier using several other remedies with 
no benefit, I tried Tetterine; two boxes hav- 
ing made a complete cure I think it the best 
memedy I have ever found for skin diseases. 

Yours truly, BENNIE DEAL. 

Tetterine also cures Tetter, Ringworm, 
Dandruff and all forms of skin diseases. 50c 
per box. 

J.T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 


and pubers’ = LIME 


Send for Circulars and Price=-List. 


Felisworth Lime Works, 
MRS. REEVES CATT, Staunton, Va. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting a8 4 5¢P 
arate word. Send cash with order. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Single a 
White Leghorn Cockrells, price one - 5 ; 


each. J. W. ZIMMERMAN, Chariotte, + 


le 

WANTED—to buy good Shredder, litt 

used. Must be cheap. Address J,, care 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


FONTAINE SHOCK BINDER — 
Corn Shocks being injured in fiel Pircrvts 
labor. Most highly endorsed. Bent, exp HE 

repaid, for $1.75. Write for pampnhiet. 
FONTAINE GO., Christie, Virginia. 


WANTED—A foreman for farm for Pye 
must be sober, reliable, and not afra nie 
hard work. Give references, J. B. G., 
Progressive Farmer. 


WANTED—Nlce a_ gg o— 
or all tracts close 5 
delivered on cars. Write, state quantity. iN 
have and Rail-Road distance. E. C. 
SER & SONS, Wise, N. C, 


Yock to 1m- 
BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Coc e ones 
rove your chicken ‘wis? Serera pariotte, 


or e by MRS. C. C. 
N. C.° 
Merino 


a —aV— 

D—Orders for young L 

ee uae Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUE 

ARCHER, Statesville,N.C. 

7m = 

AT A BARGAIN—One Registered poo 

shire Sow, thirteen Yorkshires | - 7 
Nine Essex Pigs, also grade ve. 
COULTER, Connellys Springs, *- 


that 
A single white man, , 4) 
suafcanen, and that will work, and . able 
kind of farm work. Will pay, RANKIN, 
rice by the month or year. RK. *.™ 
t. Holly, N.C 
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Mormonism and Politics—Women in 
the South and in the West—Good 
Roads and Political Scheming—Buy 
Implements as You Need Them. 


Messrs, Editors: 
vou for the many good things you 
vive us in your paper, and especially 
‘ory the sound criticism of Mormon- 
‘sm contained in-a recent issue. 
reel that nothing can be more im- 


portat 


aud conditions of men, and women, 
‘oo. to the dangers of that abomina- 
Mormonism as a religious faith 
seoms to me bad enough, but Mor- 
monism as a political machine is an 
abomination. that Americans cannot 
attord to be indifferent to. 

Our fathers came to this land when 


tion. 








MR. DANIEL WRITES ON SEVER- 
AL SUBJECTS. 


than 


» wilderness, 


died for freedom from a chureh-rid- 
Shall we now allow this 
sume curse to grow and spread until 
we are overpowered by it? 


den State. 


Referring again to your Western 
letters, I deplore with you the ten- 
dencies you mention toward indiffer- 


enee to 


chivalrous courtesy to women. 


(od 


conditions do 


hone your readers will not get the im- 
pression that they are universal in 


the West. 


On the centrary, 
that there are still multitudes in that 
favored seetion who honor God, His 

| day, His house, and His law, and who 
revere true womanhood. And more- 
{ over, that 

truest womanhood there, fully wor- 

thy of any man’s reverence. 

: It is unfortunate, yet necessarily 
true,that one cannot see the best of any 
section of our fair Jand in a hurried 
irip through it. 


r 
: apply to its women. The best are 
. not generally to be seen at railway 
F stations or hotels, nor much on the 
4 streets. Only when you spend time 
4 in the homes, especially of what is 
é“ ° ” ; 
ealled “the great middle class” do 
4 you discover the truest gems. May 
. God bless and protect our women 
: and teach the dear young girls that 
a publicity is the last thing for them to 
seek, 
t. oa & 
I am all stirred up on the road 
, question again; have been doing the 
‘ threshing for our neighborhood lately. 
= Any possible profit in the business has 
been turned to loss on account of 
4 the wretched state of the highways. 
. Have spent more hours’ time, dam- 
4 age machines more and caused more 
r- hardship to both man and beast in 
4 moving than in threshing. If it 
1D Were a necessary condition, I should 
a try to bear it with what Christian 
i fortitude I can muster; but it just 
riles me to see how utterly unneces- 
sary is all this loss. 
a Most of our roads have fair grades, 
es and all-could have. Material is 
e abundant at all points to make a 
good surface. All we need is some- 
6: one with an intelligent interest in 
4 the subject and means to provide and 
operate a stone crusher, ad we could 
“ soon have the best of roads. ; 
Or One great trouble, I suspect, is 
“4 that we are all better politicians than 
Citizens, and rather than lay down 
“a our political eudgels and pull to- 
es gether for honest and intelligent ad- 
be, ministration of public affairs, we are 
—~ willing to put up with anything 
ne rather than risk the overthrow of our 
clan. We have honest and intelli- 
>. fent men, and I havé no doubt many 
oy them are in office, but perhaps 
: indfolded or with hands tied by 
“4 ronsiderations of partisan policy. 
ail — are places where party princi- 
ne bes are important, but I have never 
N, vet } 
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I thank God 
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Especially does this 


true citizen and elected to some 
county, township or municipal office. 
If he protects the interests of part 
of the people, representing all 
classes, we must also protect the in- 
terests of the other parts. 

I am very happy to note in some 
quarters a decided change of view 
along this line and a corresponding 
improvement in existing conditions. 

* * * 

I canot refrain from a word on 
the question of improved farm im- 
plements. I believe in them with all 
my heart, but a burnt ehild dreads 
the fire. I do not like to make pub- 
lie private affairs, but I will not re- 
frain from even that, if it will help 
some brother farmer. 

Ten years ago I had a good team 
and wagon (given me by my mother), 
a noble wife, and nothing else was 
wanting on a western farm. Had a 
terribly good credit and bought an 
excellent outfit of implements as the 
need for them suggested itself; 
worked hard ard managed as well as 
a man can be expected to, when he is 
insane with love for a sweet woman. 
Forty acres of wheat yielded me 
$3.35 after expenses for harvest and 
threshing were paid. All this for my 
weeks’ of labor, horse feed, ete. The 
landlord was out $50.00 good money 
for seed and fertilizer, but he still 
had his Jand. 

Twentv-six acres of corn produced 
a good crop, but creditors were push- 
ing and I sold for ten cents a bushel 
in the field and helped gather it. 

I soon saw where I was going, 
stopped short, sold what I had and 
went to work for wages. During the 
years since then we have hustled con- 
stantly, the dear wife toiling by my 
side, deprived of many comforts and 


ing, “I told you so”—hopeful, help- 
ful, loving, trusting.. We have paid 
about all the debt of $900, with inter- 
est. in full, sometimes compounded: 
have kept up my life insurance to 
protect them and my creditors in 
ease I fall by the way, and have 
maintained a simple but very hanny 
home, where our two children find 
comfortable shelter with us. God has 
led us all the way and I have tried to 
do my best every step of it; but how 
much better if we had spent all this 
money in paying for a permanent 
home for ourselves and been con- 
tent to do our work the old simple 
way, ‘the way men started who are 
now able to have all these improve- 
ments because they started without 
them. We want to live too fast 
these days, to begin where our 
fathers left off. Let us_ be careful. 
Provide yourself with the best imple- 
ments you can, but only as you can 
afford them. You may be wiser than 
I was, or better situated (I hope 
you are both), and of course, you 
are a progressive farmer, but while 
you progress, let me suggest that 
you go slow. 

I have more to say on the subject 
of implements and of homes; could 
talk a week about my wife,too, but 
T'll spare you now. 

H. M. DANIEL. 

Madison Co., N. C. 





Wake Cotton Growers Meet Saturday, 
September 23d. 


The cotton growers of Wake 
County met Saturday, 16th, and en- 
dorsed the action of the Asheville 
meeting. It was decided to take up 
the matter of warehousing cotton 
and to try to effect a thorough or- 
ganization of the cotton growers. 
For this purpose a big mass meeting 
is to be held at the court-house in 
Raleigh, Saturday, 23rd, at 11 a. m., 
at which addresses by Senator Sim- 
mons and other notable speakers are 
expected. 

Come and bring your neighbors. 
Every cotton grower in the county 


all luxuries, never sulking and say- |: 


Don’t think 


that all gasoline 
engines are 
troublesome and 
expensive. 

Some of them 
are, but the 


I. H. C. 








One can use them. 


pumping water, sawin 
ting milk, etc. 
55 Hi. P. 


their use on the farm. 


simple, durable and economical they are. 





GASOLINE ENGINES 


are so simple in construction, and so safe in operation that any 
They are so economical in first cost and in 
operation that every one can afford one. 
the needs of the man who wants an engine ‘“‘to run itself,” and are 
especially adapted to farm use. Ideal for running ensilage and feed cutters, 
i wood, husking, shredding, grinding feed, separa- 
Vertical, 2, 3, 5 H. P; Horizontal and Portable, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
Call on the International Dealer and let him show you how 


They are built to meet 


Or write for catalogue showing 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA, 
(INCORPORATED.) 
7 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








ICOTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Era Boil 


Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 


ers, Etc. 





Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CA 
DURHAM should be addressed to 


ROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 





GIBBES 


All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S.C. 











‘‘The Orphans’ Friend 


Oxford Orphan Asylum, 


partment, ably conducted b st 
The official organ of the 


scription list of nearly 5,000. An effort 


Orphan Asylum. 
mostly in the towns and cities. 


You will be pleased with the paper. 


and Masonic Journal,’’ 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


Oxford, North Carolina. 


A wholesome, bright gory Ly Sg kind for our homes. A special Masonic De- 
a rand Master John Nichols. 
rand ey og of Masons ofN.C. Already has a paid up sub- 
8 being made to increase the list to 
paper is worth far more than the price of subscription, $1.00 a year. 
The profits from its publication go to the support of the orphan children in the Oxford 


10,000. The 


The two lady representatives visit points reached by railroads and the circulation is 


A large increase in the number of subscribers in the rural districts is hoped for. 
If a Committee from your nearest Masonic Lodge does not solicit your subscription 
in the next few weeks, please send a trial subscription to Oxford direct. 





SPECIAL RATES TO RALEIGH, N. C. 


—— VIA — 


SEABOARD 


ACCOUNT OF 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR 


OCTOBER (6th-2ith, 1905. 


The Seaboard announces they will sell ex- 
cursion tickets from all points within the 
State of North Carolina, including Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Richmond, Petersburg, Suffolk, 
Franklin and intermediate ints in the 
State of Virginia, account of the State Fair 
October 16th-2ist, for one first-class limited 
fare for round trip plus fifty cents for one 
admission to the Fair Grounds (minimum 
rate including admission coupon, $1.00.) 

The rates from the principal points will be 
as follows: 

































































Portsmouth, Va $5.95 
Norfolk, Va 5.95 
Suffolk, Va 5.45 
Franklin, Va 4.95 
Lewiston, N. C 4.45 
Rich Square, N. C 4.45 
Richmond, Va 5.30 
Petersburg, Va. 4.70 
Weldon, N. C ~~~. 8.60 
"seam ae 2.40 
Henderson, N. C. 1.95 
Sanford, N. C 1.85 
Hamlet, N. C 8.60 
Maxton, N. C. 4.35 
Lumberton, N. C 4.35 
Wilmington, N. C 4.80 
Monroe, N. 6 coe Oe 
Charlotte, N. C. 6.15 
Lincolnton, N. C 6.90 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 8.45 
Hickory, N. C 6.90 
Lenoir, N.C 7.40 





The Seaboard will arrange to operate 
.special trains from Weldon, Oxford, uis- 








should attend. 


ints to 
y Octo- 


burg, Hamlet and intermediate 
Raleigh on Wednesday and Thurs 
ber 18th and 19th. 
For further information apply to nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address 
¢. H. GATTIS, 


Traveling Passenger Agent. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


THE SUN 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, VIRGINIA, 
NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE 


And Throughout the United States Can Get 
THE SUN By Mall At 1 Cent A Copy. 


THE SUN AT ONE CENT 


Is The Cheapest High-Class Paper In 
The United States. 


THE SUN’s epee correspondents through- 
out the United States, as well as in Europe, 
China, South Africa, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Cuba and in every other part of the 
world, make it the greatest newspaper that 
can be printed. 


THE FARMER’S PAPER. 

THE Sun’s market reports and commercial 
columns are complete and reliable, and put 
the farmer, the merchant and the broker in 
touch with the markets of Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and all other important points in the 
United States and other countries. All of 
which the reader gets for one cent. 


By Mail the Daily Sun, $3 a year; in- 
cluding the Sunday Sun, $4. The Sun- 
day Sun alone, $1 a year. 

Address 


A. S. ABELL COMPANY, 
Publishers and Proprietors. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


** Childless.”’ 


Let me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for a little one whose love 

% have known nothing of. 








The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 

Their pressure round your neck; the hands you 
used 

To kiss—such arms, such hands I never knew. 
May I not weep with you? 


Fain would I be of service—say something, 
Between the tears, that would be comforting— 
But ah! so sadder than yourself am I 
Who have no child to die! 
—James Whitcombe Riley. 





In Praise of ‘‘Aunt Jennie.”’ 


Messrs. Editors: Of the many good things that 
have been in your paper for the last twelve 
months, the best is what Aunt Jennie wrote about 
the boys going to school. She was inspired to 
write by one boy’s calling to tell her good-bye be- 
fore he left. Every boy that is going to a high 
school or college should look up the paper and 
read it. My heart swells with gratitude for such 
women. 

Respectfully, A. C. GREEN. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Two of Life’s Tragedies—the Blind Man and the 
Drunkard. 


The blind pencil-vender was at his post yester- 
day afternoon. Down East Trade Street, more 
than in the other directions, the view suggested 
autumn. It was halcyon weather and the light 
had that dreamy quality which has pleased and 
teased poets from the beginning of time and has 
put them to “looking on the happy autumn fields 
and thinking of the days that are no more.” 

Amid the chuffle of feet on the pavement and 
the noise of traffic stood the blind man, his chin 
on his breast, his shoulders drooped, crying his 
wares. It is the most pathetic sound that may 
be heard in Charlotte. 

* * * 


While two friends were standing near looking 
at him and commenting on the sadness of his lot 
and the mystery of the Providence that had his 
making, along came the patrol wagon, rolling 
merrily to the Tombs, with a drunken prisoner. 
People waited or stepped aside for the wagon to 
pass, not raising their eyes to see so common a 
thing as a man under arrest. They passed the 
blind man where he leaned against his telephone 
pole, and not one out of a hudred glanced at 
him. Yet Markham’s “Man With the Hoe” has 
r.0t the sermons or the poems in him that either 
this blind man or this drunkard might inspire. 

* * * 


The life that raised up clay and molded this 
blind man of it, put lungs and heart and brains 
into it, has fought its path through death for a 
million years. Ignorant of its destiny, it has 
fought to keep living; has taken clay and made 
kings of it, and has, of the same clay, fashioned 
cobblers. It has lodged in palaces and huts, in 
queens and beggar maids, has flashed a sword on 
the field of battle and guided a plow through the 
field of corn, 

And here it is, blind. But, mind you, that per- 
sistent ery: “Pencils! Pencils!” It is not tired 
or discouraged; it is fighting still. That man 
hears thousands of feet tread past him; to and 
from every train he hears the roll of the omni- 
buses; the clang of street cars, the lumbering of 
wagons, the confusion of street calls, the laugh- 
ter of women and the voices of children, these 
are his familiars, for he is in the midst of them, 
the mortal enemy of death. And, the perpetual 
mystery of it is ‘that he doesn’t know any more 
why he keeps at it and will not surrender than a 
ship knows why it responds to the rudder. He 
doesn’t try to think of it. Aspiration and pride 
are abstractions to his mind, but he himself is 
their concrete. 

% * * 

But the drunk fellow went merrily on to prison. 
A million years of struggle has resulted in him; 
all the sweet springs have bickered their way to 
this bitter sea. While hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers are ranged against one another for prop- 
erty or principle, and while other thousands are 
tireless toilers lest the dear lease of life should 


red-eyed, and cares little whether he is bound to 
prison or Paradise. He would stand and look at 
Atlas and laugh at him. He has elected to shirk 
his share of the world’s burden. It has battled, 
humanity has, to set him free for this, that he 
might volunteer to be found and cast into a cell.— 
J. O. MeNeill, in Charlotte Observer. 





Men Marry for Love. 


Who can doubt that the mischief-making god of 
the world inspires almost all modern American 
marriages? But it is to the man that the little 
god whispers more frequently than to the woman. 
Most men marry for love. And the women? 
Their motives are various and complex. 

Men may marry, but women must. A man has 
all to lose by marriage (from a worldly stand- 
point), a woman all to gain. Through marriage 
women gain greater freedom and importance. 
They are releived of all financial responsibility, 
and even more vital, of that mysterious reproach 
of single blessedness. With men this is no re- 
proach, but rather a crown of glory, which they 
remove only to replace by one of thorns. In like 
manner all the material advantages enjoyed by 
the women in matrimony are burdens upon the 
men. A married woman is freer to do as she will 
than her unmarried sister, but as for the man, 
liberty flies out of his.door when love comes in 
at the window. 

Parents always sigh when a son announces his 
engagement, but they rejoice when a daughter 
does so. This is another sign that a man gives all 
and gets nothing in a modern marriage—nothing 
but love. Being disinterested, he is usaully satis- 
fied with that. It is the woman who makes the 
worldly investment. 

It is an every-day occurrence for a young man 
of wealth and position to fall in love with a foot- 
light favorite, and to present her to his astonished 
parents as their daughter-in-law without even a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘Parental affection, future 
inheritance, even such bare necessities as Fifth 
Avenue tailors and racing-stables, are as nothing 
in the balance with his love. 

But women rarely shock society by marrying 
for love. The susceptible sister of the aforesaid 
susceptible young man very frequently - becomes 
enamored of a footlight favorite also. She en- 
joys the affair very much, and in her passionate 
loyalty she will attend none but the charmer’s 
matinees. But she does not marry this hero. 
She cries a little, perhaps, sighs a great deal, and 
wears large bunches of violets in token of her de- 
spair. Finally, if it is a very desperate case, 
she suggests to her mamma that they take a trip 
somewhere. Her mamma rejoices in the comfort 
of a daughter. A son under the same circum- 
stances—she shudders to think of what might 
have been. 

Thus is woman through the range of society, 
but the romatic man (happnly for the nation) 
continues to marry for love-—Farm and Fireside. 





Settled Before Hand. 


If there was anything the late Senator Hoar 
disliked more than he did another, it was pro- 
fanity. The story is told how much shocked the 
venerable Senator would be by the inflammatory 
interjections of a certain politician with whom he 
frequently was compelled to confer. But on all 
such occasions he would refrain from censuring 
the culprit except in the mildest manner. One 
day when the politician came to the Senator’s 
committee-room on a subject of considerable im- 
portance, Mr. Hoar indicated a seat to him, and 
remarked: “Now, Mr. Blank, before we enter up- 
on a discussion of this question we shall assume 
that everybody and everything is damned. Then 
we can talk it over amicably.” 





Sound Reasoning. 


“Sambo,” said the owner of a country place to 
his gardener, “concerning that tree I wanted you 
to cut down, my wife thinks it had better be al- 
lowed to stand.” 

“Well, ah think it ought ter come down, Massa 
Brown,” was the reply. 
“What are your 

Sambo ?” 

“We—ll, sir, sir, de first reason am dat de tree 
done keep de light off de green-house; de secon’ 
reason am dat it’s getting’ old; and de third rea- 
son am dat I cut it down last night.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


reasons for thinking so, 





An old adage runs: “A man igs known by the 
company he keeps.”. An exchange very aptly re- 
marks that “a girl may be known by the company 
she declines to keep.” Why shouldn’t this revision 





cease before harvest, he giggles out of the world, | 


apply to men as well ?—Exchange. 





The Child Asleep. 


Writing on “The Rights of the Child,” j, he 
October Delineator, Dr. Grace P. Murray hax 
some remarks of particular interest for youn. 
mothers. “ls is difficult to keep mothers al 
nurses from the old custom of rocking the chile 
to sleep,” she says, “but children and mother 
alike should be emancipated from such bondao. 
When the time for sleeving has arrived the ¢);], 
should be put in its cradle or crib and left to y,, 
sleep on his own account. Scenties, who have 
never trained the child after this manner, q+ 
say that it is easier said than done. Not if y,, 
will begin with the child from the very first, Th. 
child is so much hapnier, and sleeps better, Tho 
child should not be tempted to sleep by means 
of his bottle. He should be kept awake to finish 
his meal comfortably, and the bottle should ho 
then removed. The artificial nipple or ‘pacifier’ 
which is often used to put the child to sleep 
should not be put in the child’s mouth for anv 
reason whatever. Besides its uncleanliness. + 


may make the mouth sore and distort it; and it 


causes an excess flow of saliva. Children sloen 
better if the room is darkened to some extent. It 
is a good plan to have a dim light burning at nicht. 
so one can see to move about without havine to 
make a light, for that disturbs a child in its sleep, 
Children should be often visited during their 
sleeping hours to make sure there is nothing the 
matter with them. Of course, children rest better 
if all is tranquill and quiet about them, but they 
should not become accustomed to too much quiet 
in the household so that they awaken at the 
slightest disturbance. Do not permit the baby to 
be educated into habits and ways in regard to his 
sleeping and nap-taking which will make him a 
little tyrant in the family.” 





A Girl With Spirit Who Served a Young Upstart 
Right. 


Here is a rainbow bubble floating on the sur- 
face of the social swim in this city. A short 
time since a girl from another part of the State 
was the guest of a leading Fayetteville family, « 
girl full of life and chic, but with plenty of hard 
sense, and well able to take care of herself. One 
of the “golden youth” invited her to take a buggy 
ride, and after they had proceeded on their way a 
hundred yards or so, he turned to her and said, 
with unpardonable impertinence and assuniption 
of freedom: “Miss , L have heard that 
you are pretty fast.” “Oh, you have, eh?” she re- 
plied, flashing a look at him. Hand me the reins 
and I'll show you how fast I am.” He relinquish- 
ed the reins, supposing that she would put the 
horse out at a 2.40 gait, to illustrate her rapidity. 
On the contrary, she deliberately made a circle, 
turning the vehicle round, drove back to the gate 
of: her friend’s house, cut the wheel, jumped out, 
swept her escort a formal courtesy, and disap- 
peared, leaving him to pursue his ride alone. It 
may be imagined that the discomfitted young man 
took good pains not to circulate this episode, but 
the story has got out and the general verdict 1s. 
“Served him right.”—Fayetteville Observer. 

That young woman deserves a medal. For- 
tunately, she found out quickly that her com- 
panion was not a gentleman, and she took hersel! 
cut of his company in short order.—The Land- 
mark. 





Witnessed Biblical Tragedy. 


Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, tells 91 * 
little girl whose statements were always ¢xas 
gerated until she became known in school anc 
Sunday-school as “a little liar.” Her parents wer" 
dreadfully worried about her and made strenuvi's 
efforts to correct the bad habit. One afternoon 
her mother overheard an argument with her pla‘ 
mate, Willie Bangs, who seemed to finish the dis- 
cussion by saying emphatically: “I’m older thar 
you ’cause my birthday comes first, in May, a0" 
yours don’t come until September.” 

“Oh, of course your birthday ¢ j 
sneeringly answered little Nellie; “but that . 
cause you came down first; I remember lookin 
at the angels when they were making you. | 

“Come here, Nellie, come here instantly, cm 
her mother. rel 

“It is breaking mother’s heart to hear you" 
such awful stories. Remember what happe” 
Ananias and Sapphira, don’t you?” " 

“Oh, yes, mamma, I know. They wer’ see 
dead for lying. I saw them carried into the 
corner drug store.”—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


comes first. 


to 





Judge—What is your profession! 
Witness—I’m a poet, your honor. | euaun’ 
“Huh! That’s not a profession; 1t 15 # 


| —Chicago Daily News. 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


tters intended for this department 
nite dressed to ‘Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. CO. 














TO THE GIRL AT BOARDING 4 
SCHOOL. 





Aunt Jennie Writes a Letter of Friendly 
Counsel. 


Well, my girl, you have reached 
school and your room has been as- 
signed you. Are you satisfied with 
the location of it, and are your 
room mates congenial, or are you 
disgusted with the whole thing? Re- 
member, my dear girl, that you have 
always been the pet at home, but now 
you must stand alone and people wili 
soon learn what you are; but of one 
thing you may be sure, and that is 
that your whims, likes and dislikes 
will not be catered to, but that your 


eccentricities will every single one be. 


noted and commented on by the 
other girls. Don’t be too free in ex- 
pressing your opinions. A true lady 
is always marked by a modest degree 
of reserve. I would beg of vou that 
you be not one of those who com- 
ment and criticize everything and 
everybody, for if you join that class 
you will develop into a very disagree- 
able girl, courting unpopularity, and 
the chances are that you'll be a tat- 
tler before you realize it. Last night 
while seated at the piano, playing 
some very solemn chords, it seemed to 
me that a flood of school-girl tears 
swept over my soul and I felt like 
I ecculd embrace each of you and 
tell you to be brave. Your tears, 
fears and longings are only the pick- 
ets on life’s battlefield. The real 
battle is set for tomorrow. Don’t 
fret. You don’t intend to be a de- 
serter; you don’t intend to even 
shirk a duty. Keep the rug from 
wearing in front of your mirror by 
not standing on it too much. To oc- 
cupy that position too often and too 
long indicates a lack of brain power. 
I believe it a duty that you owe the 
world to look as pretty as you can 
consistently, but in order to do so 
you must leave some of the frills of 
fashion off. Use common-sense in all 
things—it is a bitter pill sometimes, 
but I have never known a constitu- 
tion undermined by it. Never slight 
a girl because she is poor or ugly. I 
trust vou have more sense than to be 
lieve that riches make character. 
Poverty is no disgrace and money is 
often a eurse. Back of fine clothes 
there is a lovable trait or a hateful 
disposition—which do you prefer? 
You perhaps can possess both, but 
the poorest girl you know can be lov- 
able if she will. Be honest. I know 
that there are what they call “prac- 
tical jokes,” such as taking possess- 
sion of and wearing or using anoth- 
er girl’s overshoes and umbrella, rib- 

n, rings, and they tell me even 
clothes. Such practices lead to pure 
old-fashioned roguery. That last is 
an ugly word, but half of the disease 
diagnosed as kleptomania is simply 
plain stealing and should be treated 
as such. Listen attentively, and 
then heed the advice of your teachers 
They positively know what is best for 


you, while your own opinions may 


Prove to be only very inapt guess- 
Work, Don’t take it into your pretty 
little head that you are a woman 
8trown, and therefore need to listen 
to No one save your own inclinations 
endencies are dangerous things if 
not Froperly curbed, and may lead 
those little feet of yours into forbid- 
den paths and at last to the dungeon 
ot despair. Hold your head up, be 
Proud, but don’t be haughty—there 
8 such.a difference; one demands re- 
ppeet the other makes you detesta- 
in Now, my girl, I trust that you 
€ not clannish. You can’t afford it; 
and another thing you can’t afford is 
to indulge in fine clothes; if you 





can’t know positively that you are 
able financially to do so. I once 
heard a prominent merchant remark 
that if the bills of certain promi- 
nent women in his town were paid, 
they would be seen on the streets in 
calico dresses instead of handsome 
silks. I shuddered, then felt disgust- 
ed at their weakness. Wear calico 
and keep your conscience clear. You 
will be happier than attired in silk 
when you know that some one else 
foots the bill. Oh! I beg of you, be 
modest. After all it is woman’s 
crowning virtue. Beauty counts 
naught beside it. A thistle is pretty, 
but it stings when you grasp and try 


to hold it as your own. Know your: 


place and keep it, thus commanding 
respect and humanity will honor you. 
This thought I must impress upon 
you: You will be just what you 
make yourself in spite of all admoni- 
tions and anxious tears of those who 
love you. Your wings are developing 
and you will soon fly whithersoever 
you will. The world is wide; you 
choose the course and may God keep 
and guide you. 

We extend hearty welcome to those 
who join us this week and always en- 
joy the visits of old friends. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





How Girls Encourage Intemperance. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I _ have 
thought of writing to our Social 
Chat for some time, but have not 
done so for fear of that old cat, the 
waste basket. And even now, I fear 
lest I may be devoured. Jack Kli- 
nard, just hold the cat a few minutes 
and I will help you a little with that 
miniature war you have been carry- 
ing on. You see I can hear your bat- 
teries, even though I have been silent 
all the while. I fair I am not much 
of a warrior when it comes. to 
fighting the fair sex. I am apt to 
hang out the white flag of truce when 
it comes to this. However, in this 
case I am bound to say I think Jack 
is right in advocating neatness. Let 
it apply to both men and women, 
thought it is generally conceded that 
it is expected of the women most 
especially. 

While I endorse Jack’s views on 
this subject, I can see no reason why 
I may not endorse “Pansy’s” also. 

Now, Aunt Jennie, I started out 
to write on another subject, and I 
hope it will not bring such a shower 
of disaprrovals as Jack Klinard’s 
ticle. Temperance is the subject 
which I have a desire to talk 
on. Now you all doubtless disap- 
prove of the vice of drunkenness, 
but there is another phase of this 
subject which is of vital concern to 
all who desire to see the day dawn 
when this vice shall be all in the 
past. Great day! There is a class 
of men such as fill the ditch and 
wallow in the mire, to whom all talk 
is in vain.. But there is another 
class who drink only behind the door 
and in secret places, and yet rank 
as the best of society. Of such be- 
ware! The only cause of their not 
drinking heavily is the disgrace. Let 
him get away on an_ excursion 
where none of his friends are, and 
no one knows him, and he will show 
his real colors by getting “hog” 
drunk. 

I do not say this is the case every 
time, but the girl that marries a “tip- 
pling” man runs a narrow risk. __ 

Now one of the greatest — hin- 
drances to stamping out this vice 1s 
the encouragement that the “Jolly- 
go-merry” fellow gets at the hands 
of the fair sex. Laugh, if you will. 
but it is a fact, that in society 
to-day, the best men of this stamp 
not only win recognition, but in some 
places a decided preference is shown 
them. This is not the least among 
the causes that make drinking the 
greatest curse of our fair land, and 
until this is realized by, the girls, 





efforts at stamping out “tippling” 
will be all but in vain.. 

= you will excuse me this time I 
will try to say a few words not so 
“lecturery” next time. Let us hear 
from Jack often. With best wishes 
to Jim Dorman, Pansy, Spunk, and 
al our bright Chatterers, I am, 

Your new cousin, 
ZEB SPORT. 
Bladen Co., N. C. 





Two Recipes From Jeanie Deans. 


Chutney.—Scald, peel and slice 
one gallon ripe tomatoes, slice one 
dozen large onions, four pods red 
pepper; add one heaping tablespoon 
salt, two of sugar, one quart apple 
vinegar and mixed spices to taste. 
Put all in a closely covered boiler 
and steam for fifteen minutes. Put 
in jars and seal. This is one of 
Heinz’s recipes, and is fine 

Tomato Sweet Pickles.—To eight 
pounds ripe tomatoes, scalded anda 
peeled, add four pounds sugar, one 
quart good vinegar, sticks of cinna- 
mon bark and other spices to suit 
the taste. Cover in close boiler and 
cook for three hours. This does 
not need sealing. Keeps well open 
and is good with fresh meats in win- 
ter. JEANIE DEANS. 

Laurens Co., S. C. 


A Grandmother’s Letter. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I have been 
a reader of The Progressive Farmer 
for some time, and like it just fine. 
Its columns are brim full of whole- 
some, practical instruction. I do 
think it should have a place on the 
desk of every family, for it contains 
something that is of interest to every 
one. My attention has been some- 
what attracted to the Social Chat’s 
and as some of the members have in- 
vited the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers to join you, I have decided 
to just slip around and peep in and 
see if you could recognize a silver- 
haired grandmother who has 
passed her sixty-third milepost. 
Physicially, a shut-in invalid, but 
thanks to our Heavenly Father my 
mind and affections are not shut-in. 





I can guide this pen and tell youl}. 


my sympathy reaches out to “moth- 
erless Snow Birds.” Among all the 
objects of pity, I do think motherless 
children stand in first ranks, espe 
cially the girls. I, too, have no re- 
collection of my mother, and father 
died eight years later, so I was left 
fatherless and motherless, lived with 
relatives until I married; married 
quite young—at fifteen. I cannot 
endorse such young marriages as 
best every time. But [ think I did 
right. I got a good husband—eight 
years older than myself; a nice home 
and plenty to make a good start in 
life, and I do think I found as good 
a mother in my mother-in-law as any 
real mother could have been. It 
seems imposisble that a child could 
love a real mother any better than I 


did her. She, too, has long since 
gone to her reward. And as Holy 
Writ says: “Her own children [with 
myself] can rise up and call her 
blessed.” I want to encircle Snow 
Bird and all motherless children in 
my arms, press them to my bosom 
and tell them be of good cheer. God 
is love. Trust Him. Live as near 
Him as possible. He tells us in His 
Word that a mother may forget her 
sucking child, but He never will for- 
get one that is trusting His Fatherly 
watch-care. There are so 
grand and precious promises left on 
record for our inspiration that it 
makes our poor hearts leap for joy 
inexpressible. 

That little short word of four let- 
ters, “Love.” Yet it knows no bounds 
So let us love, not in word only, but 
in deed and in truth. Seize oppor- 
tunities as they pass. It will add to 
our own strength also. Let love 
abound that grace may much more 


abound. 
GRANDMAMA. 
Union Co., N. C. 


B. & B. 


IT’S AUTUMN 


New‘things have to be - 
provided--Underwear and 
Overwear, ard household 
articles of many kinds. 

This noticefis to’advise 


you of! our preparation 
d di BR A SS 
and readiness—s:5-"—~ 


To impress upon you as 
well as we Gan on paper our 
determination to"make it pay 
you better than ‘ever to send 
here. 

Assortments, Styles, Quali- 
ties and Prices will do that 
convincingly, and on those we 
invite searching investigation 
and critical comparison. 


New French. Ghallies that 
will compel the admiration of 
all who appreciate harmony of 
colors and delicacy of design, 
50c. 

Other Challies, 25c, 35c, , 
and Silk Striped French Ghal- 
lies up to 75c. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - PENNSYLVANIA. 
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One of the Oldest American Pianos. 

‘4 Our 40 years experience is the customer’s 

rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 

omes. Famous for their great DURA- 

BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re- 

4 ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. : 










Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 


4 We will make a special discount 
from the price of all Pianos purchased 
4 | direct, and will guarantee every in- 
strument perfectly satisfactory; ifnot, 
4 | it can be returned at our expense. 
Catalogue with full information 


mailed upon request. 











Mathushek Plano Mfg. Go 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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of the South.’ > 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Tranquil, dreamy and restful are these early 
autumn days; and the oftentimes turbulent stream 
of our human activities seems to have borrowed 
something of the calm and serenity of this glor- 
ious season of the harvest moon. In the Far East 
the war drum throbs no longer; in the world of 
commerce and industry there is unusual quiet; in 
politics we have almost another “era of good 
feeling.’ But it is the silent forces that count 
for most; and the world has been making head- 
way without making noise. The schools have 
opened again, and millions of our American men 
and women of to-morrow are being trained for 
greater usefuless—a fact of far greater signifi- 
cance than all the strikes and battles and mur- 
ders that fill the sensational papers. The earth 
has brought forth abundantly and our farmers 
are reaping a plenteous harvest—but not so much 
is said about this as would be said about a 
blight or pestilence in one county. And we ought 
to be thankful after all that it is so that it is 
the good things of life-that are common, and the 
bad things that are so uncommon as to be “news.” 

* * * 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Interview. 


News was so scarce last week that people gave 
about as much attention to John D. Rockefeller’s 
interview on how he has made his money, as they 
gave to anything else. In olden days Diogenes 
went through the streets of Athens in broad 
daylight, lantern in hand, looking for an honest 
man; and the principal object of Mr. Rockefeller 
in coming into the limelight seems to have been to 
announce himself in case anyone should play the 
Diogenes trick in these days. The secret of his 
success, he says, is that he has always been exceed- 
ingly honest. And Mr. Rockefeller is a good, 
pious man, according to this first-hand testi- 
mony. An Indianapolis man once pointed out 
Senator Beveridge to a visitor, saying, “There’s 
the smartest man in Indiana.” “Can you prove 
it?’ asked the visitor. “Don’t have to prove it,” 
was the reply, “he admits it.” So we don’t have 
to prove that Mr. Rockefeller is a good man; he 


admits it. 
¥ * * 


A Little Sermon by the Way. 


The pitiful part of all this is to find a religious 
weekly in its last issue speaking of the “high 
Christian character” of Mr. Rockefeller, merely 
because he goes to church and doesn’t swear or 
drink or gamble or get into jail. It is just this 
conception of religion as a piece of formalism 
that the Master seems to us to have given most 
of his time on earth to uprooting. The Pharisees 
of his day were professedly pious, wealthy, and 
church-goers; but He was not satisfied with their 
“high Christian character.” Rather, we hear, 
“Woe unto you, hypocrites, for ye pay tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy and faith.” And for the cloak éf piety 
with which’ they sought to cover their wicked- 
ness, he had no more respect: “Ye devour widows’ 
houses and for a pretence make long prayers, 
therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Rockefeller is what 
is called a clean-man in his private life, but it 
takes a great deal more than that to make Chris- 
tian character. Some men are mad with passion 
and some are mad with greed; and it seems to us 
that our time needs no lesson more than that our 
lust of wealth (which crushes out “judgment, 





mercy and faith,” although prudence makes us 
“moral”) really leaves us at heart no better than 
the man with strong passions or weaker will who 
ging more openliy and makes no long prayers. 

The commandment which has always had Mr. 
Rockefeller’s profoundest respect is the eleventh: 
“Thou shalt not get caught up with.” He has 
usually managed to keep this. But he has robbed 
men just as surely as any highwayman ever did. 
He has “devoured widows’ houses” as sanctimon- 
iously as any Pharisee ever did. He has shown 
as little mercy or justice to his competitors as 
any criminal would. And we have no more re- 
speet, for the “high Christian character” of a mai 
whoge lust of wealth leads him into doing these 
things that we have for any ordinary publican and 
sinner of our street corners. 

* * * 
The Internal Revenue Frauds. 


For a long time there have been rumors of 
fraud in the internal revenue service in Western 
North Carolina, and the matter came before the 
‘public more prominently last spring when Editor 
Deal of the Wilkesboro Chronicle printed speci- 
fic charges and was brutally assaulted as a re- 
sult. In Greensboro two weeks ago indictments 
were returned against twenty-eight revenue offi- 
cials, and it is believed that District Attorney 
Holton and Judge Boyd will prosecute them to 
the limit of the law. There is no doubt but that 
a full investigation would bring out a great crop 
of sensations. The general public has long be- 
ljeved that many of the storekeepers and guagers 
are in league with distillers and moonshiners for 
the purpose of defrauding the government, and 
a few jail sentences would doubtless do much to 
bring about a better order of things. 

* ae 


After Whiskey Medicines. 


Speaking of whiskey frauds reminds us, too, 
that one of the most common whiskey frauds is 
the sale as “medicine” of many preparations that 
contain no notable ingredients except whiskey. 
It is interesting therefore to observe that the 
Commissioners of Internal Revenue last week “re- 
versed a ruling of his Department made many 
years ago, and now decides that the manufactur- 
ers of these medicines must take out licenses are 
rectifiers and liquor dealers, and that druggists 
and others handling them will have to pay the 
usual retail linuor dealers’ license. The Com- 
misisoner, in a letter of instruction to collectors 
of internal revenue, says that there are a number 
of compounds on the market going under the 
names of medicines that are composed chiefly of 
distilled spirits, without the addition of drugs or 
medicines in sufficient quantities to change ma- 


‘terially the character of the whiskey.” 


* * * 
The Farmers’ National Congress. 


The twenty-fifth annual session of the Farmers’ 
National Congress in Richmond last week 
brought together delegates from twenty-nine 
States, and the program included a number of 
notable addresses; Congressman Livingson, of 
Georgia, in an exhaustive paper arraigned the 
present tariff as one of the most serious draw- 
backs to the prosperity of American agriculture. 
Secretary J. Bryan Grimes of North Carolina de- 
livered an address showing great research on 
“The Agricultural Resources of the South,” 
which we wish we had space to print in full. 
Thursday there was a discussion of immigration, 
pro and con, resulting in the passage of a reso- 
lution protesting against the admission or immi- 
grants of the pauper and criminal classes. 

Other resolutions adopted include one itnro- 
duced by the writer asking for national aid in 
combating Texas or tick fever in the South; one 
by Col. J. Bryan Grimes urging the establish- 
ment of the parcels post; one favoring the income 
tax and popular election of Senators; and one 


in regard to railway rate legislation which we 
print in full: 





————=.. 
“We favor the active enforcement by the op 
eral government of all existing laws jn aes. 
prevent the giving or accepting of rebates or 
cial favors (through whatever devices), t, el 
favored shippers, and whereas, we expect tha; th 
Inter-State Commerce Commission will gop... 
‘sively and promptly apply all remedies at j},.;, 
disposal; now, therefore, . 
“Resolved, That if the existing laws fo 4), 
detection and punishment of the giving wy 4, 
ceptance of such rebates or special fayors 
insufficient or defective in any respect, we fy 
the enactment of such further legislation as yyy\ 
be necessary adequately to deal with the ey] anid 
to prevent such practices in the future.” 


adec- 
are 
Vor 


The following are the officers for the next ty, 
years: 

President, J. M. Stahl, of Mlinvis: First yj... 
President, Benehan Cameron, of North Carolina: 
Second Vice President, Joshua Strange, of |). 
diana; Treasurer, A. H. Judy, of Ohio: Scere. 
tary, G. M. Whitaker, of Masachusetts. 





THE MOST SIGNIFICANT PHASE OF THE cor- 
TON SITUATION. 


The most significant phase of the cotton sitys- 
tion is the remarkably early opening of the eroj, 
Everybody knows that the yield 
smaller than last year, but the government report 
shows that ginning receipts are heavier than they 
were to this date last season. Around Raleigh wi. 
notice that in some places three-fourths of the 
crop is ready for picking. At the Asheville meet- 
ing we heard similar conditions reported from 
other States, and in Richmond last week Presi- 
dent Jordan told the writer that the early open- 
ing is general throughout the Cotton Belt. 

Now this condition, it seems to us, cannot fail 
to have its effect upon the market. Early open- 
ing means early ginning—heavy receipts in all 
the ginneries in the early part of the season; and 
the general public is likely to have this increase 
in ginning receipts as indicating a large crop 
of cotton.’ Last year’s crop proved to be so much 
heavier than anybody suspected prior to the Gov- 
ernment’s December report, that the cotton 
world will be ready to jump at the conclusion 
that this season’s yield may also have been under- 
estimated. 

With this unusual condition of the crop favor- 
ing the plans of the bears, therefore, it is quite 
likely that they may be able to keep down the 
price of cotton below its true value until the 
actual size of the crop becomes known—that 1s 
to say, until the inevitable decline in ginning re- 
ceipts proves that the crop is really a small one. 

For it is really a small crop—no doubt of that. 
The Government condition figures with the Gov- 
ernment acreage estimate, as we said last week, 
indicate a crop of only 9,976,333 bales: with the 
Cotton Association’s acreage estimate 9,562,514 
bales. If the Cotton Asosciation had based !ts 
estimate solely on the condition of the crop re 
ported to it—seventy-three per cent of last yea! 
—it would have predicted only 8,500,000 bales 
instead of 9,500,000. . 

To sum up: the crop is small, but the heavy 
ginning receipts early in the season may keep 
prices below what they should be. If so, they 
will advance to higher levels after the real 517 
of the crop becomes known. 

And unless there is a phenomenally favorable 
season from now on, it looks to us as if farmer 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
holding for higher prices. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


What are the great faults of conversallo'- 
Want of ideas, want of words, want of mauner 
are the principal ones, I suppose you think. — 
don’t doubt it, but I will tell you what J have 
found spoils more good talk than anything else: 
long arguments on special points between P 
who differ on the fudamental principles ave 
who differ these points depend. No men can i 
satisfactory relations with each other un! a 
have agreed on certain ultimata of belief a 
be disturbed in ordinary conversation, and a 
they have sense enough to trace the SO elief 
questions depending upon these ultimate ‘he 
to their source.—From “The Autocrat 
Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








—— 
now IS THE TIME TO SELECT SEED CORN AND 
COTTON SEED FOR NEXT YEAR’S CROP. 


“Line upon line and precept upon precept.” 

Every years about this season we urge upon 
our readers the importance of careful selection 
-¢ seed for next year’s planting, but we now have 
thousands of readers who did not see The Pro- 
oyessive Farmer and Cotton Plant at all last 
iis and it will not hurt the other thousands to 


-, their memories about this important matter. 
1 -_ 
: * * * 





- ‘'\vo or three weeks ago we had an excellent let- 
wr from Prof. Massey on field selection of seed 
~orn, and another important letter from Mr. 
George Allen on selection of cotton seed. Let 
vs again call attention to Mr. Allen’s plan for 
improving the yield of cotton, for it is for our 
sreat Southern staple crop that our farmers se- 
leet seed most. recklessly. Says Mr. Allen: 

“Befere sending pickers into the field, the 
ycner should pass through every row, and tie a 
rip of white cloth (say six inches long by half 
an ineh wide), on a top limb of every stalk worth 
ving for seed, that is, those most productive, 
-arliest in ripening, and having the largest, best- 
formed, and most numerous bolls. Send a trusty 
voman ahead of the pickers at each picking time, 
with instructions to pick only from marked 
stalks. Carefully spread the seed cotton until 
ond of season, and be present when it is ginned 
in December. Pay for these pickings by the day 
aud‘not by weight.” 

If one farmer does not need enough seed to 
justify him in asking the ginner to keep the 
seed from t his superior cotton separate from 
‘the rest, let him join- with his neighbors who se- 
lect the best eotton from their fields, put all to- 
wether, aid gin for all at one time. The United 
States Department of Agriculture says it is best 
not to select seed from the first or last picking; 
the second picking is best. 

+ * * 


A striking example of what can be accom- 
ylished by careful selection of seed was a boll of 
cotton with thirteen well developed locks which 
Mr. F. H. Hyatt, of South Carolina, showed us 
at the Asheville Cotton Association meeting two 
weeks ago. For several years Col. C. S. McCall, 
of Bemnettsville, S. C., has been selecting seed 
from bolls with the largest number of locks and 
from Col. MeCall’s seed Mr. Hyatt last year ob- 
tamed some eleven-lock bolls, and from _ the 
cleven-lock boll a boll of thirteen locks has now 
been evolved. The variety does not as yet pro- 
duce much more than other high-grade varieties, 
but by selecting seed from the most productive 
stalks, doubtless a far more prolific variety will 
he bred up. 

* * * 

Farmers show more anxiety to get a good qual- 
ity of seed corn than of cotton seed, but even 
here their efforts are often misdirected. It is 
customary to go into the crib before planting 
iime and pick out the largest .ears, and while 
this method of selection is better than none at 
all, there is yet a better way. For the variety 
aking the biggest ear may be by no means the 
ost produetive variety. Quite probably it was 
the ouly ear on the stalk, while a_ slightly 
‘maller ear which you have rejected may repre- 
“nt a two-eared or three-eared variety—the stalk 
raving these two or three smaller ears shelling 
“it a much larger quantity of corn than the 
stalk with only one big ear. Suppose, for exam- 
De, that stalk No. 1 has one large ear with 1,000 
stains. Stalk No. 2 has two ears with 600 grains 
‘ach—1200 grains as large as those on stalk No. 
1, Stalk No, 3 has three ears—averaging 450 
= each—1,350 grains as large as those on 
oh or No. 2, It is very easy to see from 
of these three stalks your seed should be 
Saved, 
weg aan policy then is to go over your field 
bes ci cae = seed corn for next year, tak- 
whether a : = Ose combined output is largest, 

> Output be the yield of one, two, or 





three ears. If you do not haul up your own corn, 
possibly the best plan is to go over the fields at 
the proper time and eut off the selected ears 
with about a foot of stalk above and below the 
ears. These can then be distinguished from the 
éther ears when the corn is hauled up, and the 
seed corn piled to itself to be shucked and shelled 
whenever you please, 

This work will require a little time and atten- 
tion, but it will bring you handsome returns when 
your corn and cotton crops are gathered next 


fall. 


» 


THE VALUE OF NUTS AS FOOD. yo 


I am a great believer in nuts as a human fo@é: 
It is not a mere theory with me. I like nuts. 
There is nothing among all human foods that fur- 
nishes a better feeding stuff—the materials that 
the system needs for muscle, energy and activ- 
ity than the common things we call nuts. But 
someone says, “nuts are not easy for digestion.” 
I never heard the vegetarian say this. I have 
never heard a person who has made an attempt 
to like nuts say. this. It is the meat consumer— 
the fellow that-eats meat three times daily—who 
says that nuts do not agree with him. I like 
nuts because they contain so much protein, the 
part of food that builds up muscle, the tissue 
that goes to make food flesh and blood; good, 
strong internal organs. Then, too, nuts furnish 
materials that make work easy and the fat that 
produces energy. When nuts are properly eaten 
it is not likely that people will call them hard 
of digestion. Of course if we eat a hearty meal 
of meat, fish and pastry, we will not be disposed 
to think very highly of nuts as a finishing course. 
The stomach is then full, and I surmise that few 
of us chew our food quite as perfectly toward 
the last of the meal. If indigestion follows, it 
is hardly right to lay the blame to nuts. Just try 
a different plan. Eat nuts at the beginning of 
the meal; chew them thoroughly and get the 
flavor and the richness through mastication. I 
think that a good deal of ice water, pastry, and 
coffee or tea are more likely to cause indigestion 
than nuts. Let us make nuts a part of the daily 
food. Walnuts, peanuts, chestnuts, pecans, any 
of these well-balanced feeding stuffs. 

The following shows the composition of chest- 
nuts, peanuts, corn, potatoes and oatmeal, feed- 
ings stuffs commonly used on the dining table. 
The composition of each is given, so any one can 
readily estimate the nutritive value of each: 

Chestnuts (native), ash, 1.62; protein, 
fiber, 1.78; starch, 39.66; fat, 9.39. 

Peanuts, ash, 2.21; protein, 26.62; fiber, 2.41; 
starch, 16.75; fat, 42.01. 

Corn, ash, 1.5; protein, 11.5; fiber, 2.1; starch, 
69.6; fat, 5.4. 

Potatoes, ash, 1.0; protein, 2.1; fiber, 6; starch, 
17.3< Tat, 1. 

Oatmeal, ash, 2; protein, 14.7; fiber, 9; 
67.4; fat, 7.1. 

Take peanuts for instance. While this nut is 
not considered as a nut, properly speaking, it 
ean be used in this classification. You see they 
take high rank as human food. They contain 
more mineral matter than oatmeal and nearly 
twice the quantity of protein—the blood, the 
muscle and the nerve maker. Nuts, then, includ- 
ing peanuts, should readily find a place on the 
home table. They are nutritious, wholesome and 
appetising. Properly used they are unsurpassed, 
and all the time they are cheap in price. From 
the standpoint of value a dollar will purchase 
more of nuts or peanuts, than scarcely anything 
else eaten by man. 





7.55; 


starch, 


C. W. BURKETT. 





“Now if I were only an ostrich,” began the mean 
man at the breakfast table as he picked up one of 
his wife’s biscuits, “then——” “Yes,” interrupted 
the patient better-half, “then I might get a few 
feathers for that old hat I’ve worn for three 


winters.” 





The Cost of Ignorance. 


“Ignorance and the lack of of information has 
cost the southern former many dollars, and in 
many ways. First because we have not had the 
practical, chemical knowledge of our soils. We 
have spent millions of dollars in suplying our 
land with fertilizing material that they were not 
deficient in. For instance, some of our lands are 
well suplied with nitrogen or amonia, especially 
after certain crops have been grown the previous 
year. Others contain potash or lime, or acid 
phosphate. Still, as a rule, the farmer will buy 
a complete fertilizer for his crop, when only cer- 
tain material is needed, thus spending large sums 
of money for material with which his soils are 
already supllied. 

“We have wasted time and money in poor prep- 
aration of the soils for our crops, and in the im- 
proper cultivation of same. 

“The lack of knowledge in judging live-stock 
and the proper care of same has also been expen- 
sive to the southern farmer. 

“Another thing that has cost the farmers of our 
State enormous sums of money is the habit we 
have of going from home to buy our mules, hay, 
corn, meat and other things we could so easily 
raise at home; for instance, Edgecombe county 
raisted last year about 35,000 bales of cotton that 
sold for about one milion dolars, and she spent 
the same year for mules, meat, hay, corn and fer- 
tilizers about three fifths of this whole amount, 
or $600,000. Not only did we pay out this large 
amount for something we could have rfaised at 
home, but the over-production of cotton cost us 
nearly an amount equal to this, the difference in 
price we could have gotten had the coton crop 
been reduced sufficiently to have enabled us to 
raise these things at home.—E. L. Daughtridge 
in address at Farmers’ State Convention, Raleigh 
August 31, 1905. 





THE A. & M. AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 





Erection of this Building and Success of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer Best Signs of Promise for Our 
Agricultural Commonwealth. 


Not often does one building mark a turning 
foint in the history of a people; but that so 
much significance attaches to the Agricultural - 
Building of the A. and M. College, dedicated at 
Raleigh last week, we stand to demonstrate. 

At first the A. and.M. College permitted agri- 
cuture to be overshadowed. There were years 
when the industrial trend in North Carolina was 
anything but agricultural. To-day the chief sub- 
ject of the A, and M. College is agriculture; and 
the industrial trend is toward the farm. There 
has been a revolution and agriculture is victor. 
This building is the monument on the battlefield 
—a fighting monument. 

Nothig could be more desirable. We want 
North Carolina to be an agricultural Common- 
wealth. The mills and factories are well enough, 
but intelligent agriculture is the noblest founda- 
tion for a Commonwealth. For this the new 
building stands. 

We should rejoice to see one thousand young 
men studying agriculture here. 

For this change in the policy of the A. and M. 
College we give much credit to President Win- 
ston. When he was chosen president he was 
known as a man of letters. He is that yet. His 
appreciation of letters, however, has not kept him 
from making the A. and College what it should 
be, but rather has served to rightly balance the 


proportion of agriculture, mechanics and letters. 
* * # 


The fact that 10,000 north Carolina farmers 
are reading The Progressive Farmer and that 
this building will command the patronage of 
thousands of their sons, speaks more promise for 
North Carolina than anything else we can think 
of.—Biblical Recorder. 





WHAT OUR 1905 ADVERTISERS SAY. 





I.—Best Returns of any Farm Paper in the Country. 


_ Batavia, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1905. 

The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemen: Replying to yours of the 31st ult, 
we advise that replies advertising in your paper 
last season were as follows: In January, 2; in 
February, 29; in March, 23; in April, 5; and in 
May, 1. Total of 60. You are fifth on the list 
in number of inquiries received and first on the 
list in cost per inquiry. Should we be in the 
market for advertising for 1906, you may rest as- 
sured that we will not miss The Progressive Far- 


mer. Yours truly, 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 
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WANTED: 


Grapes, Apples, Peaches 


and Damsons. 











TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 
General Commission Merchants, 
24 ROANOKE DOOK, - -- - Norfoik, Va. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


OF MEDICINE, Vinctan: 


Thorough course in MEDICINE, SURGERY, OBSTETRICS 
and the SPECIALTIES ; also DENTISTRY and PHARMACY. 


Lecture Halls, Laboratories, Hospital and Dispensa- 
ties amply equipped for successful teaching. 


Seventy Teachers. High record before State Boards, 


For 140-page Catalogue 8. write THE PROCTOR, 


Institute for 
meee a College 


















Weenen and Courses 
onserva- 

S High Standard 
a The RALEIGH JCatalogue 
Best Piace Nu — 
for Your ress 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 

e 

Reliable Seed 
t Clover, Grass, Grain, 3 


and Garden Seeds, Onion "2 
- Sets and Poultry Food." - 


OR ge IS CAAA OER EE ow we 


DIGGS & BEADLES 


(INCORPORATED) 


_ ®SEEDSMEN,§) 
RIGHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 
Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 


™ Lengthens Life of Harness ® 
oa Tey rt le 


— 
Manufactured by’)? Semmes, 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 
HOW TO GROW PAPER SHELL PECANS 


(FREE.) 
Finest varie- 
ties. Finest 
trees, 1-8 yrs. 
old. Lowest 
prtoes. 

Irder direct 
and save the 
big profit of 
agents. 

Write us. 
We sell all 
kinds of 
fruit trees 
and pay the 
freight. 


B. W. STONE, & CO.,- - Thomasville, Ga. 
(Mention Progressive Farmer.) 






















Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and bandling easier. We fur- 
rane on Wheels to sony axle, to 
oad. Straight orstagge 
spokes. Catalogue fr sel 


er. 
EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 125 F Quincy, lit, 


m» PAGE QUALITY 27°22 








naces. 
~ There's where the first tests are 
Aye made. Quality of wire first, then 
p weave. You get both 
in ence. Let us tell you 
it Tift “Sang f wi 
ers from common fe re. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 00. 
Box 4268, Adrian, Mich. 













made, and how 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm aeatly printed. Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING OO., 
Raleigh, N.O, (Tots company prints Ta 8 





PROGRESSIVE FARMEBR.) 


The Board of Agriculture and the 
A. & M. College. 


Messrs. Editors: The Legislature 
of 1901 made the North Carolina 
Board of Agriculture a board of 
trustees for the A. & M. College and 
placed the institution under its man- 
agement. Governor Aycock (whose 
administration will stand in the most 
beneficial work, especially as to 
education, with that of any which 
has preceded or shall follow it) stat- 
ed to the Board that this had been 
done with the intention of develon- 
ing the agricultural side of the Col- 
lege. There were not a dozen stu- 
dents taking this course. The gradu- 
ates in agriculture had not averaged 
one a year since the foundation of the 
College. He did not know what ‘was 
the matter, he said, and if the Board 
composed of farmers did not find a 
remedy, they could blame no one else. 

It had been said that the State 
was too poor to be an agricultural 
State in competition with other sec- 
tions and must turn its attention to 
manufacturing, in which it could 
compete with any portion of the Na- 
tion. The graduating speech of one 
of the students at the commencement 
when the Board assumed control was 
along this line. While giving proper 
attention to all other departments of 
College (and the advance which they 
have made is evidence of the care be- 
stowed), the Board gave especial at- 
tention to agriculture. Teachers of 
the highest order were sought for and 
employed. Agricultural education 
was especially advertised. Short 
courses for those not able to attend a 
full course were introduced to be held 
at the time which could best be 
spared from active farm work. Ap- 
propriation was made to pay for la- 
bor by students in agriculture who 
might wish to use their labor to help 
defray expense of college course. 

The students came. The dozen or 
so have increased to one hundred and 
thirty, or more than one-fourth of the 
entire number. While buildings and 
rooms had_ been erected for other 
branches of instruction there were no 
suitable apartment for the farmer. 
Alhough the instructors were in their 
positions the equal of those in any in- 
stitution in the Union, the accommo- 
dations and appliances for instruc- 
tion were not adequate to the require- 
ments. 

A suitable building was needed. 
The Legislature was petitioned to 
mmake the appropriation for it, as had 
been done for the other buildings. 
This was refused. The Board then 
petitioned to be allowed to erect the 
Agricultural Building with the farm- 
ers’ tax, received from sale of ferti- 
lizers. This was allowed in an act 
unique in its character, which strictly 
forbade the use of the credit of the 
State to the enterprise, and limited 
it solely to receipts of Department of 
Agriculture. 

In order that the building might be 
of the highest order of efficiency, a 
committee was sent by the Board to 
visit several of the best equipred 
buildings at similar colleges. The 
interior was arranged by the Board 
and the professors of the College in 
the Agricultural Department, an ar- 
chitect was employed to enclose it, 
and the building let to contract. 
There is nothing approaching it in 
the South, and none, when cost of 
construction is considered, surpass- 
ing it in the Union. 

This building has not been erected 
by the State, but by taxes paid only 
by those interested in farming. Thus 
we see that the Board of Agriculture 
can, without much exaggeration, be 
said to have instituted agricultural 
education in this institution, and the 
confidence of Governor Aycock was 
not surpassed when he entrusted it 
to their care. 

As the manufacturers of various 
stvles or patents have furnished free 


| 








as advertisements the machinery of 
their make to an amount sufficient ‘to 
equip a large portion of the Textile 
Building, so have manufacturers of 
agricultural machinery offered to do- 
nate machines for the hall of ma- 
chinery. This will enable the students 
to become familiar with the different 
kinds of agricultural machinery, and 
during Fair Week farmers visiting 
the Fair can learn of the most desir- 
able patents for the especial use, or 
the remedies for impediments which 
they have found for those they have. 
This was one reason for placing the 
building convenient to access from 
the Fair grounds. 

When the Legislature of 1903 re- 
fused to make appropriation for the 
Agricultural Building, and put the 
burden upon the fertilizer tax, it also 
compelled the Board to arpropriate 
$10,000 per annum to the current ex- 
penses of the college, i. e.. to pay for 
the education of the artisans, elec- 
tricians, and engineers, etc., who 
compose nearly three-fourths of the 
students. This, of course, interfered 
with the proper work of the Board by 
reducing the amount available for its 
purposes. Governor Aycock, seeing 
the injustice of this, reeommended to 
the present Legislature the repeal of 
the act. This was done, the repeal- 
ing bill passing the House without 
opposition, though fought in the Sen- 
ate with considerable vigor. 

I desire to call especial attention 
to acts of this nature, i. e., to divert 
any portion of this tax—the fertilizer 
tax paid only by farmers—to pur- 
poses other than as related to the 
farmer; or that after the farmer has 
paid his taxes to the general or spe- 
eial purposes of the State, he shall be 
required to furnish by a special tax a 
special contribution for purposes in 
which he has no interest beyond that 
of the average citizen. I hope the 
farmers will see that those whom thev 
elect as representatives in the Legis- 
lature shall be men who will not thus 
impose unfair and unjust burdens un- 
on them. 


I have thus endeavored to show the 
work of the Board of Agriculture. 
Farmers, I regret to say, are ever 
ready to hear and heed criticism ad- 
verse to their brethren, and, as a 
class, they have thus been induced to 
aid in bringing injustice upon them- 
selves and to hinder the efforts of 
their brethren along lines for their 
betterment. These things ought not so 
to be. I earnestly urge that each read- 
er individually give the work of the 
Board, whether on legitimate work in 
their line or special work in connec- 
tion with the A. & M. College, care- 
fyl attention and support and en- 
courage all measures you may ar- 
prove. And when you may differ, 
give them the benefit of your advice, 
remembering that perhaps you, and 
not they, are mistaken. 


North Carolina has now a Board 
of Agriculture the equal in aggres- 
siveness and efficiency to that of any 
State. If you will acquaint your- 
selves with its work, give it the bene- 
fit of suggestions that occur to you 
in regard to it, and an unwavering 
support in all measures which merit 
it, its labors will inded be a blessing 
to the farmers, and thus to the entire 
State. W. A. GRAHAM. 

Lineoln Co., N. C. 





There are two freedoms—the false, 
where a man is free to do what he 
likes—the true, where a man is free 
- do what he ought.—Charles Kings- 
ey. 


en 





As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you will find what is 
needful for you in a book or a friend 
or, best of all, in your own thoughts 
—the Eternal Thought speaking to 
your thought.—George MacDonald. 








If you have wool to sell for cash 
change for goods, or be m ton 
shipitto : :  : ; oo 


Chatham Manufacturing Co, 
ELKIN, N.C. 


They pay highest market prj 
arantee satisfaction. Write them ne 
erms and samples. 


Sanitarium Specialties 


Special Treatment—For Chronic Rheum 
tism, Lumbago, Sciatica and Ch 4 
Diseases, ‘ine cures. Chronic Blood 

pecial Treatment—For Catarrh of 
Nose, Lungs. It cures. inion 
Special Treatment—For 

















Neuresthenia 
Nervous Exhaustion, and Nervous 
sia. It cures. : a 

Special Treatment—For Skin Diseases 
Eczema, Acne, Pruritis, (intense itching) 
Face Pimples, Warts, Cancer. It cures, 

Special— Birth Marks removed, cosmetic 
effect perfect. 

ee Treatment—For Sprains, Bruises 
and Inflamatory Joint Affections. It cures, 

The Sanitarium has special apparatus {n 
sare | department. Such as is used by the 
best Sanataria and specialists, both in this 
country and Europe. Practice limited to 
Sanitarium work. No pain in any of the 
treatments. 

Call at the Sanitarium or write us. We 
will be glad to send you literature. 


DRS. RIERSON & COPPLE, 


127 S. Main St., WINSTON-SALEM, N.C ° 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK: 
ING MACHINES. . 


For LOWEST PRICES, aiires 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING} 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS ACO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PRICES } 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion se } 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS: 

(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. N 
~~-P. 0.Box 34 ww ATLANTA, GA. -v 


nee 























We offer for prompt acceptance and 
shipment the following varieties of 


SEED WHEAT, 


all thoroughly re-cleaned and taken from 
selected crop. Price subject to market 











changes: 
Fulcaster -----1.8 
Ret Geet. ____........--------------- +s 
Turkey Island_---------------------- He 
Fultzo Mediterranean-------------- . 
Va. Grey Turf Oats-------------—--- . 
Re-cleaned Seed Rye---------------- a 
ter pa 9 
Our Rye will make fine win eo 


ifsown early. All sacked f.0. b. 
N.C 


HICKORY MILLING CO. 


Hickory, N. C- 





















CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS: J, 
COPYRICHTS AND DES! woven 
Send your business direct to Wash oa 
saves time, costs less, better “ 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office FREE P 
ary examinations mots. 


















., sent free. Patents rocured thr ‘ ao 
Sole special notice, without charge E 


INVENTIVE, AGE 






918 F St. N. Me 








E.G. SIGGERS : 


y WASHINGTON, 
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Good Roads Help Immigration. 


Immigration is a subject that 
scems to be occupying a great deal 
of attention in North Carolina at the 

resent time. The newspapers are 
discussing the question vigorously in 
the hope of reaching the best settle- 
nt of this important problem -for 
the State. The matter grows more 
serious each year and the complaints 
of farmers particularly and others 
«ho are largely dependent upon hired 
labor have induced our Senators in 
Congress and our Governor to look 
-oretully into the matter, and they 
-o yocommending in speeches and 
otherwise the importation of desira- 
ble immigrants from Europe. 

One of the first things to be con- 
dered by a thrifty farmer from the 
Qld World will be the condition of 
‘he public roads in the neighborhood 
‘n which he will settle. In France, 
Germany, England and many parts 
of Italy the roads are of such char- 
acter that the products of the farms 
and garden ean be easily and profita- 
bly carried to market every day in 
the year. It may not be at all sur- 
prising, therefore, if the sections of 
North Carolina where the highwavs 
are already improved secure the 
larger number of the better class of 
immigrants we are now endeavoring 
to induce to come into the State. 

This fact should inspire some of 
our backward counties to make a 
movement in this direction before the 
tide of immigration has already be- 
oun to flow in other and more pro- 
gressive channels. J. H. A. 


me 


are 





Alliance Picnic in Lexington County. 


Messrs. Ediotrs: The morning for 
the reeent August Alliance picnic in 
Lexington County dawned bright and 
clear over the Piney Woods section, 
and as a consequence, quite a large 
crowd of people gathered in front of 
the parsonage to enjoy the festivities 
of the day. 

At 11 o’clock the chairman called 
the meeting to rder and introduced 
Prof. D. A. Kleckley, who, in a short, 
but well-delivered speech, made ev- 
erybody weleome. Then owing to the 
absence of the other speakers, the 
chairman had to*make the last speak- 
er first. Hon. A. F, Lever was then 
introduced. His subject was “The 
Cotton Growers’ Association.” He 
spoke for an hour and a quarter. He 
said that the farmers should organ- 
ze and stand together for their 
rights. All other trades and profes- 
sions are organized, and why not the 
farmers ? First of all, he said the 
larmer should be self-sustaining. Or- 
ganization can do no good unless he 
has his corn erib full of corn in his 
own lot and his smoke-house full of 

ams and bacon in his own yard. Py 
organization the farmer has foreed 
cotton higher, but he said the farmer 
must fight on if he would win a com- 
plete victory over the gamblers. He. 
closed hig speech with an eloquent ap- 
beal to the young men to stay on the 
"arm. His speech was fine, full of 
Rood thines for the farmer. 

Dinner was next announced, and 
a chp the most important thine 
. the procram—at least some of us 
ant so. The good ladies then be- 
i 0 spread the dinner on the table 
a by, and when they had finish- 
the en packed and jammed with 
~. “ings to eat. Everybody was 
teeing : partake, and after the 
ite been asked, the crowd 
ee , : unload the table of its 
04 ae ti When all had finish- 
wh wi there was enough left to 

,¢, oteat many more. 
sa at intermission of an hour 
called ane the meeting was again 
Was ints’, a and Hon. D. F. Efird 
Need of te tho He spoke on The 
told us th fig Alliance.” He 

‘gpa : he Alliance cause had 

“ally injured by designing 





politicians, They got on the farmers 
‘band wagon” and were great work- 
ers for the interests of the farmer 
until the farmer saw fit to leave them 
off their ballots: at election time. 
Then they jumped off and were heard 
of no more in the farmers’ organiza- 
tion. The Alliance needs men; men 
who will stand for principle, and if 
need be fight for it; men who are not 
tossed about by every wind that 
blows—men who will stand together 
and “hew to the line, let the chips fall 
where they may.” His speech was 
sound and logical. 

Prof. S. J. Derrick, of Newberry 
College, was the next speaker. He 
made an earnest plea for the farm- 
ers to organize and make their influ- 
ence felt. He pleaded for the farm- 
ers to make better homes and have 
more of the modern conveniences in 
their homes. His speech was good 
and full of sound advice. After Prof. 
Derrick finished the meeting was ad- 
journed, 

We extend our sympathy to Rev. 
J. A. Sligh, who was absent on ac- 
count of sickness, also to Hon. J. C. 
Wilborn, who was absent on account 
of death among his kindred. We re- 
gret very much that they could not be 
with us. | 

And now our picnic has passed into 
memory. Excellent order was main- 
tained; refreshments were served, 
and good music was furnished by a 
local string band. We went away 
glad that we were there. 

ONE PRESENT. 

Lexington Co., N. C. 





The Responsibility of Parents in 
Guarding Children. 


The terrible outrage that came to 
light in Raleigh in which a young 
man was shot and two daughters 
worse than killed, ought to arouse 
parents with reference to their chil- 
dren’s associates. 

In this fast age, when the tendency 
is to make young women of girls 
when they are by nature and ought 
to be by training mere children; when 
our boys must be men, smoke cigar- 
ettes, curse, do like men do, by the 
time they are 12 to 15 years of age, 
parents need not be surprised at the 
results which so frequently follow. 

How many girls are allowed to go 
out and their parents not only not 
with them, but do not even know 
where they are, or with whom they 
associate. 

But how shall we know who is a 
suitable companion? It is true it is 
difficult to tell who is who, but one 
thing is sure, when a married man is 
taking a peculiar interest In a young 
16-year-old girl, as was the case with 
one of the parties in Raleigh, then 
you may be sure that such a man_ is 





Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 

sho write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 
















no fit associate for your girl. But 
how shall we know when our daught- 
ers are in such company? It igs our 
business and a very important busi- 
ness, too, to know where and’ with 
whom our children associate. 

We need to go back to the days of 
our forefathers in the matter of rais- 
ing our children. 

If we allow our children to grow 
up and drift among evil associates 
while in tender years, we will be like- 
ly to repent in bitter tears when it is 
too late-—Newton News. 





Town Improvement Societies. 


All honor is due Miss Mary Page 
for the active interest she is taking 
in trying to make our town sight- 
ly. She has.formed the small boys 
and girls into a Town Improvement 
Society and we learn will place nice 
painted barrels at all the street corn- 
ers for the trash to be thrown in and 
have other plans for the improve- 
ment of the town. 

This society needs the aid and en- 
couragement of every man and wo- 





man in town, and.our city fathers 
can greatly aid them in their work 
by enforcing their trash ordinance.— 
Aberdeen Telegram. 

Town improvement societies are a 
great benefit to any town. These 
societies have marked wonders in 
many towns and cities in the North 
and West, and there is no reason why 
they should not be organized in the 
South. The Courier has often called 
attention to the importance of the 
organization of these societies in the 
towns and villages in this section. 
Let some good lady start the ball in 
every town and village. Much can be 
done in the way of improving the 
streets and lawns. Shade trees can be 
planted and the cultivation of flowers 
can be encouraged and our towns and 
villages changed in appearance by the 
energy, industry and determination 
of our good women. Who will start 
the movement and keep it up?— 
Asheboro Courier. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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RAODGING of grain is cused 


LB) by weakness in the. stalk. 


Complete 


fertilizers, 


‘ ( 
rich in! 


PoTASH, produce strong stalks 


(making lodging 


impossible) and 


full plump grain, rich in starch 
and of good milling quality. 


Our books are free to farmers. 
Let us send them to you. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York-—93 Nassau Street, or 


Atlanta, Ga. — 22% So. Broad Street 





Leffel Steam Engines 
On The Farm. 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. And no other steam power 


such efficient service—especially for farm purposes—as Leffel Engines. 


They are widely § 


noted for easy and quick steaming and giving maxi- 


mum power at minimum Cost. 


No similar engines 


or boilers wear so long or cost so little for repairs. 


ba kig Leffel Engines 


put efficiency above 
everything else. 


There is a variety of styles to se- 
lect from; horizontal with engine 
mounted on boiler, or detached; 

= on skids, for walling in, with 

m engine on either side of boiler; ¢f 
upright on base, or portable. 
Any style engine for your 
particular needs and any 
horse power you want. 


Investigate before yo 


ped Effi 
Co., 
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ASTONISHING PRICES 







OUR GREAT 
SOUTHERN 


Seas Don’t buy a vehicle of any kind until you see our large, hand- 
iw somely illustrated vehicle catalogu 
manufacture and sell vehicles DIRECT TO TH 
ces than any otherfacto 
give THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRI 









VEHICLE OFFER 








e for 1905. It explains how we can 
CONSUMER at 
inthe United States, why we 

and all about our pay after 
received guar- 
anty furnished with every vehicle. Twenty-one years 
experience manufacturing high grade vehicles and 
harness. Our vehicle factory, one of the largest 
in the world, is located at Storrs, Ohio, on the 
Ohio River. This gives us to all Southern Points 


LOWEST FREIGHT RATES 


Write for FREE Vehicle Catalogue today 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE MFG. co. 


2346 State Street, Chicago, Lilin 









terms and2 years written iron-c 






























Southern Dental College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


it you are intetested in obtaining a dental education, 
write for free catalogue of full information. 


Address DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, (00 N. Butler 8t., Atlanta,-@a. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


It is believed that the disorders in 
Japan are over. ; 


In the recent rioting at Tokio nine 
were killed ad over nine hundred in- 
jured. 

Baron Komura’s physicians are 
not agreed that he has tvvhoid fever, 
but state that his condition is not 
alarming. 

The latest report is that 256 lives 
were lost and 3438 injured by the 
catastrophe to the Japanese battle- 
ship Mikasa. 


On account of the “Jim Crow” law 
enforced on trolley cars at Nashville, 
Tenn., the negroes of that city will 
establish an automobile line. 








At the great council, Improved Or- 
der Red Men at Nashville, Tenn., the 
West Virginia delegation protested 
against organizing negro tribes. 


At Columbia, S. C., Warren 
Scruggs, Jr., aged fifteen, was in- 
stantly killed by falling from the in- 
side of the capitol dome to the mar- 
ble floor. 


In Tallachatchie County, Missis- 
sippi, three white men shot a negro 
. to death and burned his body because 
he told about buying whiskey from 
one of them. 


Russia’s woes appear to increase, 
the disturbances are spreading all 
over the Caucasus, the Tartars being 
perfectly desperate, while the Rus- 
sian workmen continue to strike. 


Before succor reached Leesville, 
La., from New Orleans, it was im- 
possible to get coffins to bury the yel- 
low fever victims, and they were 
buried only in shrouds. 


President Roosevelt gave a slight. 
reprimand to Collector J. FEF. B. 
Stuart, of Newport News. Va., for 
rank partisanship and unfair treat- 
ment cf Democrats in his office under 
the Civil Service rules. 


The earthquake in Italy was more 
disastrous than at first reported, the 
casualties running into the thou- 
sands; the list of killed is great and 
many people are still entombed and 
starving. 


Mayor Patrick Collins, the popular 
Democratic mayor of Boston, former 
Congressman, and chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention 
which nomirated President Cleveland 
in 1888, died suddenly at Hot 
Springs, Va. 


At Sasebo, Japan, on Sunday Ad- 
miral Togo’s flagship, the Mikasa. 
caught fire and her magazine explod- 
ed; men from other ships went to the 
rescue and 599 lives were lost; Ad- 
miral Togo was not on board, but 
Japan is in gloom over the disaster. 


Consul General Rodgers at Shang- 
hai reports that the total value of 
American goods affected by the Chi- 
nese boyeott at that great commer- 
cial centre amounts to $25,000,000, | 
and that serious financial embarrass- 
ment threatens the Chinese mer- 
chants as well as the importers. 


Last Friday afternoon President 
Roosevelt took summary action in 
the case of Frank W. Palmer, Public 
Printer and head of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington by re- 
moving him from office. The action 
was taken as a result of insubordi- 
nation on the part of Public Printer 
Palmer is disobeying the instructions 
of the President concerning the re- 
moval of Oscar J. Ricketts. foreman 
of printing, and L. C. Hay, a divisio ) 
foreman in the Government Print- 
ing Office. The President designated 
Foreman Ricketts as acting Public 


-trial sample, as per their offer in an- 





Printer. 





NATIONAL TOBACCO GROWERS. 





Annual Convention to be Held in Ow- 
ensboro, Ky., October 18th. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 16.—The 
National Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion, representing Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Wisconsin, will meet in annual con- 
venticn at Owensboro, Ky., October 
18th, and continue three days. 

The principal matters to come be- 
fore the convention are the price fm 
the 1905 crop and discussion of a uni- 
form system of controlling and mar- 
ketine the erop. Among the speak- 
ers will be J. A. Everett, of Indian- 
avolis, John W. Gaines, Congressman 
from Tennessee: Colonel John S 
Cuningham, of North Carolina; S. 
(,. Adams, of Virginia, President 
Tuterstate Tobacco Growers’ Associ- 
ation: Hon, Charles Fort, President. 
Dark Tobaeeo Protective Associa- 
tion, of Tennessee, 





Call to Texas Cotton Growers. 


President F. A. Calvert, of the 
strongly organized Texas Farmers’ 
Union, has issued the following no- 
tice to the members of that organiza- 
tion: 

“A few days ago I issued a eiret- 
lar to al] State organizations of the 
Farmers’ Union recommending eleven 
cents ner pound as a minimum price 
for this seaseu’s erop of cotton. I 
have heard from Georgia. Louisiana, 
Alabama. Arkansas and North Caro- 
lina, and they agree that eleven cents 
is a fair minimum price, and that if 
deterioration of the crops continues 
fur any considerable time the price 
should be even more. In view of the 
fact that efforts are being made daily 
to depress the prices, I call upon all 
cotton growers throughout the South 
to ineet. on Saturday, Serntember 23rd, 
and ratify the action of your State 
organizations and discuss the cotton 
question generally, to the end that 
-xu inav be suecessful in the fight 
against the buyers.” 





RESULTS BEYOND EXPECT A- 
TION—SPAVIN, CURBS, ETC. 


Mill Bridge, N. C., Jan. 25, 1904.— 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: We have used about two 
dozen bottles of Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam within the past eight years 
Have cured four’ spavins. one of 
about two vears’ growth before we 
began using the Balsam, and in five 
months he was entirely well. Have 
used it on eurbs and splints and on 





TO DELICATE WOMEN 


You will never get well and strong, bright, hap~ 
py, hearty and free from pain, until you build up your 
constitution with a nerve refreshing, blood-making 
tonic, like 


Vine / Caran) 
» It Makes Pale Cheeks Pink 


It is a pure, harmless, medicinal tonic, made from vegetable 
ingredients, which relieve female pain and distress, such as headache, 
backache, bowel ache, dizziness, chills, scanty or profuse menstry- 
ation, dragging down pains, etc. 

It is a building, strength-making medicine for women, the only 
medicine that is certain to do you good. Try it. 


Sold by every druggest in $1.00 bottles. 


WRITE US A LETTER “YOU ARE FRIENDS 


freely and frankly, in strictest confid-| of mine,’’ writes Mirs. F. L. Jones, of 
¢.:ce, telling us all your symptoms and | Gallatin, Tenn.: 

troubles. We will send free advice; ‘‘For since taking Cardui | have 
(in plain sealed envelope), how to/| gained 35 lbs., and am in better health 
curethem. Address: Ladies’ Advisory | than for the past 9 years. | tell my 
Dept., The Chattanooga Medicine Co.,| husband that Cardui is worth {ts 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . _ | weight in gold to all suffering ladies,” 

















almost all kinds of lameness with 
horses. and got results beyond our | 
expectation.—O. O. Harrison. 





FOR YOUR FACE’S SAKE. 


If your face burns and itches, af- 
ter having, don’t swear at your razor 
or break up the furniture. Stop 
using cheap soap, and try real shav- 
ing soap, made especially for that 
purpose. The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn., have been mak- 
ing shaving soap for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. It will take 
but a moment to send for a free 


other column, and you will reap the 
benefit all your life, and your wife 
will have a better natured husband. 








Ground Phosphate Lime Rock 
good for allcrops, B, F. KEITH, Wilming- 





ton, N.C. 
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“Bread IS the Staff of Lite.” 





It takes LOTS OF WHEAT to supply this 
country WITH BREAD. The short crop of last 
year makes it necessary that a larger crop be 
planted THIS FALL. 

We want our friends to prepare as much land as 
possible for wheat this season. 

There is good money in the crop, and the in- 
dications are that the price will continue good. 

A JUDICIOUS APPLICATION of OUR 
FERTILIZERS will help you to get a good 
yield and fair returns for your time and money 


invested. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA GHEMIGAL COMPANY, 


N. C. Sales Division, Durham, N. C. 


Most all the leading dealers handle our goods. 
If yours doesn’t, drop us a postal card giving his 
name and address. We will take the matter up 
with him—besides we want your name on our 
mailing list. 




















The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. Bat 
‘ng for catalogues, prices, etc., and es ly when you write to make purcnas%, 
1emember to say, “I saw your ad. in, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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all one cylinder 3 revolutionizing 


tionary or traction. a 


GASOLINE ENGI 


ention this paper. Gand Son CATatonen THE TEMPLEPUME, ‘ m5 





UNTIL YOU INVESTICATE 
“THE MASTER — superior t0 
atwo-cylinder gasoline oe poratle R 

= oo 


‘ a ted on any wagon at Smt. FIRST 
"Meagher & 16th Sta, Chicago, THIS 1S OUR wate pes 











, THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—L atest 
Improvements. 

Mfd. Salem tron Works 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


erted Tooth 


OUR PLANERSare made Solid and Instnd sold at 
of best materials and ee rice ’ 
fully warranted. Try Factory Pir stalogne “E 
them. Mfd. by Write tr IRON woRKS 
SALEM IRON WORKS SALEM jr eaLEs, * © 
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STATE NEWS 











ae CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


Item 


ee 


s of Interest Gleaned from Our 


Correspondents and Exchanges. 
By wire from Coneord, N. H., last 


week - ( 


‘overnor Glenn respited Peter 


Emith, who was to have been hanged 
in Madison County. 


The Confederate 


monument at 


Winston will be unveiled October 3rd. 
Col. A. M. Waddell, of Wilmington, 
will deliver the oration. 


The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 


any, 


of Winston-Salem, has _ ab- 


sorbed the Rueker and Witten Tobac- 


co Company, 


of Martinsville, Va.., 


the latter thus being taken in by the 
Tobacco Trust. 


The farmers of Cleveland County 


have deeided to erect 


three cotton 


warehouses at various points in the 


county. 


They will hold cotton for 


eleven cents and seed for twenty-five 
cents a bushel. 


A letter from Judge Avery, ¢hair- 
man of the committee to erect the 
mouwnent and markers to the North 


Carolina troops at 


Chickamauga, 


savs that owing to the disappoint- 
ment oi the eontractor in carrying 


oui his plans, 


the dedieation is post- 


poned from September 19th to No- 
vember 9th and 10th. 


President Roosevelt will visit Ra- 


leigh the 19th of October. 
nor Glenn has . 


Gover- 
written Mr. C. N. 


Fyans that he hasn’t the authority to 


but hopes the business men and cor- 
porations will shut down that day of 
their own motion so that all hands 
ean tuke a day off and see the sights 


at Raleigh. 


A special to the Charlotte Obser- 
ver from New Bern says that the 


army “worm 


appeared in Craven 


County ten days ago and the pest 
has already destroyed $25,000 worth 
of cotton in the fields, many fields 


being completely stripped. 


The pest 


is preading, and numbers of farm- 


ers will lose 


(TOPS, 


to, 


News and Observer: 


almost their entire 


Spraying has been resorted 


A half-dozeu 


of the most prominent physicians in 
the State yesterday testified before 
the Board of Directors of the State 
llospital that in their opinion Thos. 
If. Nall died from acute heart dila- 
tion caused by violent museular ef- 
tort and that the blood-clot found in 
us brain was not of a character to 


cause his death. 


They agreed that 


the symptoms of compression of tke 


rain given in the autopsy as the 


Ciuse of death were totally different 
Irom those testified as having been 


exhibited by 


Nall when he was 


brought into the hospital before his 


death. 


A special 


term of the Federal 


‘tg held at Greensboro last Satur- 
“ty to investigate charges of fraud 


M the 


part of revenue officers and 


lict? 
“istillers, retumed twenty-eight in- 


} 
Metiients 


HH, Herdin, Ss 


Swithey, W 
anc Mack 


against the following: R. 
| tarkey Hare, A. S. Pat- 
lerson, (;. W. 
1, W. Hasty, Z. ©. 


Samuels, A. C, Bryan, 
Davis, W. S. 


W. Ferguson, Charles 


3rawley, Frank and 


Ceorop Fy ° 
In "se Goforth, John Goforth, Cal 
“ut. tf. AL Smith, Garfield Foster. 


A. MY 


‘oster, 


T. V. Bell, Mart My- 


fs, J. 11. Smith, J. M. Combs, L. E. 


Davis, G. H 
( Klis, 
Tady, Wil] 


James 


ntchett, 
"TY. forgery 
Ot captured 
OUuchers, 
ndieted 


Walker, James Eller, 
Morphis and Jesse 
Seott and Walter 


The charges include brib- 


perjury, false reports 


Stills and false expense 
Several of the collectors 
are prominent in the Re- 





publican political circles. Against 
Collector R. H. Hardin there are 
forty-nine counts, embracing viola- 
tions of nearly all the revenue reguls- 
tions. 





Vance Tobacco Farmers Organize. 


The farmers of Vance County held 
a meeting in the court-house here 
Saturday for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the Vance Tobaeeo Growers’ As- 
sociation, It was a large and enthusi- 
astic gathering, representative of the 
intelligence, character and‘ backbone 
of the agricultural interests of the 
county. The court-house was full, 
very few seats being unoccupied. 

Z. T, Garrett was elected chairman 
and A. C. Hoyle secretary. Addresses 
were made by S. C. Adams, of Red 
Oak, Va., President of the Interstate 
Tobacco Growers’ Association of 
Virginia and North Carolina, J. M. 
Sharp, of Intelligenee, Rockingham 
County, who is doing effeetive work 
throughout the State in the cause 
of organization, and C. Gordon, of 
Union Level, Va. The speeches were 


of a high order, full of vigor and’ 


earnestness and were enthusiastically 
received. 

After the speaking an organizu- 
tion was effected by the formation 
of the Vance County Tobaeeo Grow- 
ers’ Association, with the following- 
named officers: 

President—George W. Wright. 

Vice-President—I, M. Green. 

Seeretary—A. C. Hoyle. 

Treasurer—W. B. Daniel. 

Executive Committee—J. F. Cog- 
hill, Z. T. Garrett, H. T. Garrett, H, 
T. Shanks. 

Z. T. Garrett was elected delegate 
to the Interstate meeting to be held 
at. Danville, Va.. next Friday week. 
—Henderson Gold Leaf. 








Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Tobaceo is all cut and cured in the 
east, while in the central and west 
portions a great deal has been cut 
and cured, but there are some farms 
where cutting is only about two- 
thirds done. In general, the leaf is 
good in quality and color but it lacks. 
weight. In the west part of it is fir- 
ing and specking badly in places. The 
crop will only be light, about 60 per 
eent. Corn has improved a little dur- 
ing the past week, but needs rain; 
upland corn is generally good, but 
bottom corn is drowned; it is earing 
well and maturing rapidly. The crop 
will be short, many reporting only 
a two-thirds crop; there is some cut- 
ting in progress in the west. Most 
of the fodder has been saved in the 
east, and pulling is well vnder way in 
the ecntral and west districts. <A 
large quantity was lost by too wet 
weather. Peas are doing well as a 
whole, but in some places in the cen- 
trel and west districts the vines are 
good, but have few peas, a great deal 
of pea-vine hay is being saved in the 
east. Peanuts are generally report- 
ed a good crop, but in the east the 
crop will be short in some sections. 
Most all of the minor crops are doing 
well, exeept white potatoes, which 
are rotting to a considerable extent 
in the ground. Sweet potatoes, tur- 
nips, rutabagas and buckwheat are 
doing well. Some buckwheat is now 
being cut. Land for wheat and rye 
is being plowed, and some has ‘been 
planted. Pastures are reported good, 
and cattle doing well. Apples are a 
fair crop in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, but a failure in the valleys; 
some are now being shipped. Cane 
crop is loking fine, and molasses- 
erop is looking fine, and molasses 
making is in progress in places. 





Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, of the 
chair of English at the University, 
and Miss Susie Heck, of Raleigh, 


BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





To Breeders: THe PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in these columns 


will put you into touch with 


ose who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 


make A SPECIAL, ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full pa‘ ticulars. 








FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS ‘ ‘ ‘ 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 


Write to the . 


Pinehurst General Office 


Pinehurst, N. C. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome.:) The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to e 
ARROWHEAD STOCK KFARM 
SAm’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
—— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 





























FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 


fine Cocks for sale. 
MRS. C. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, IN. ee. 


7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Tryone. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C 








ARLEIGH FARM 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 


1l Choice Pigs for sale from Arleigh’s 
Queen No. 80224. Price $5.00. 
Try one and get a bargain. 


J. W. TERRY, 
Cedar Grove, Route 1, N.C. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 


Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of youn 

Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 








up-to-date blond in this country. Also Poland. 


China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Brasweil, 
Battleboro, N. ©. 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep 


And one half grade Angus Heifer Calves. 
I have a fine lot of Pigs ready for ship- 
ment August, September and October, 
.and Angus Calves and Sonthdown Sheep 
ready for immediate shipment. 
Address for prices, etc. 
L. G. JONES, Bethania, N. C. 








REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, 
the old reliable fat breed, and TAM- 
WORTHS, the best for lean meat and 
breagfast bacon, and for crossing on the 
fat b.eeds. Fine,thrifty pigs for sale at 
reasonable prices; also a few bred sows 
and service boars. 

J. C. GRAVES, 
BARBOURSVILLE, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS; 


Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. D. No. 7. 





Eggs at $1.00 per setting balance of 
the season from S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Sherwoods, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, Cornish Indian Games and 
Pekin Ducks. 

This year’s breeding stock for sale to 
make room for youngsters. Now is the 
time to get bargains. 





Write for circular and show record. 








will be married November 8th. 





; 
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THATNEW SUIT 








You are likely to pe needing a new suit about now, sir. Ifyondo you have a 
choice of just vend ways of page| it. 7 ys — to, patronize the tape line 
le the other way is to try a Su at’s all rea x 
eT canea ue ce 3 ? t mind paying double because of a small 
label in the Coat Collar, you’ll probably take the first course. 


IF YOU DO CARE FOR MONEY, YOU’LL COME HERE AND GET 
EVERY BIT AS GOOD A SUIT AND SAVE THE DIFFERENCE. 


We can and do vouch for the correctness of style and fit, the quality of 
materials and a A try-on takes but a minute, costs you nothing, 
anythin G08 = , come in and get your money. 

'O $25.00. 


If you’ve no care for money and don’ 


commits you to nothing. I 
UITS AT $10.00, $12.50, $15.00 UP 
complete now. 





good many otner fall lines are 





S. BERW ANGER, 


The One-Price Clothier, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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When writing advertisers, pleasemention this paper. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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Nothing gives a woman such 
a youthful appearance as a 
light, graceful, girlish manner 
of walking. 

iS aaonamendiontiemes!’ Waite 
the 

COLLEGE WOMAN’S WALK- 

ING SHOE 


is a dainty, modest, stylish shoe, it is 
‘Par Excellence’ a comfortable 
shoe. 

It combines the beauty of a new 
shoe with the comfort of an old one. 

It isa shoe in keeping with Southern 
character. 

Made in various styles—Pat. Colt, 
Vici, with or without tip, marrow toe 
or wide. 


Always ask for Craddock-Terry shoes. 


$3.00 
AND 
$3.90 









































PREVENT FEVERS 


IN THE FAMILY, SO PREVALENT 
AT THIS (SEASON BY USING 


VICK’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


They are tasteless, small and 
most efficent: mild tonic to 
liver, bowe's and kidneys, 
and do not disturb digestion, 
never gripe, and do not 
leave you constipated as 
other remedies do. They 
will save many dollars in 
physicians’ bills and loss of 
time by sickness. For sale 
by dealers or sent direct by 


L. RICHARDSON, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STRAWBESRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 


free Catalogue. 
JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 
Sherman Heights, Tenn. 


ALONC 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 








Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farming 
erg are the a geen the prices of 

d the lowest, and climate and? sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write :: : 


MM. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 


—— 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








The Sweet o’ the Year. 


Crimson bushes line the hollows, 
Yellow treetops fringe the hills. 
The sky is full of swallows, 

With a twitter in their bills. 
The sky is full of swallows, 

The air is full of sun, 

And sparkling winter follows 
When autumn’s done. 


Ivory pillar, crystal rafter, 

Make a palace of the wood. 
The world is blithe with laughter. 
She wears an ermine hood. 

The. world peeps out in laughter. 
Her hood will melt anon. 

But oh, the spring comes after, 
When winter’s gone. 


Gleam of bluebirds, flute of thrushes, 
Thill the blossom-misted trees. 
The apple-orchard blushes. 

Arbutus balms the breeze. 

The apple-orechard blushes, 

The heart is on the wing, 

And flood of summer gushes 

From founts of spring. 


Sea and summit tempt the rover: 
Fairy horns to forest call. 

The bees are drunk with clover, 

The earth’s a dancing ball. 

The bees are drunk with clover. 

The poem of the year 

Turns a new leaf over, 

And autumn’s here. 

—I<atharine Bates, in Youth’s Com- 

panion. 





The Spelling Examination. 


The day of the spelling examina- 
tion had come at last, and Johnny 
went to school in a very nervous 
frame of mind. 

He had worked hard and faithfully, 
and had studied his little blue spell- 
ing-book until it seemed that he 
knew it all. 

There was to be a prize for the 
child passing the best examination. 
It was a beautifully bound book of 
stories. Johnny did so want the 
book, and now at last the day had 
come. 

Kach scholar was given a strip of 
paper ruled off into twenty-tive lines. 
The teacher was to read the word 
and give three minutes to write it 
in. There were to be twenty-five 
words. 

Johnny tried his pen, and, because 
it did not write easily, he raised his 
hand and asked for a new one. It 
was given him, and, with his little 
forehead drawn into a scowl, he 
wrote the heading and then waited 
for the teacher to give out the 
word. He looked around, and he was 
so excited that nothing seemed natu- 
ral. The clock looked as though it 
was laughing at him, and the big 
insurance calendar seemed twice as 
large as before. 

“Running.” The teacher  pro- 
nounced the world slowly and dis- 
tinectly. Johnny knew how to spell 
that all right, and he quickly wrote 
it down. It seemed an age before 
the teacher gave out the next word. 

Johnny soon got used to waiting, 
and when the twenty-fifth, the last 
word, was about to be given, he knew 
he had all of them right so far. If 
only he could get the last one! 

“Business,” said the teacher. Poor 
Johnny was heart-broken! It was 
the one word in the whole book that 
he could not remember. Did the “i” 
come before the “s,” or was it 
“b-u-s-i-n-e-s-s?” For the life of him 
he couldn’t tell. So he sat there 
looking blankly at the _ calendar, 
slowly reading the advertisement. 
Suddenly a flush came to his cheeks, 
and with a quick glance at his teach- 
er, he wrote down the word correctly. 

The next day on which the prize 
was to be given, Johnny went to 





ington, D, C. 33:3, 


his jacket. Even the thought of the 
prize could not make him feel happy. 
After the morning exercises, the 
teacher stood up to give the prize. 
“ihe spelling of the class has pleased 
ine greatly,” she said. “It was a 
hard examination, and I did not ex- 
pect any one to have them all right, 
but one boy did have them all right, 
and another had all right but one. 
I am going to give the prize to 
Johnny Fairbanks, as he had every 
one right. Tommy Jones had all ex- 
cept one.” Then she started to pass 
the book to Johnny. Johnny was 
very white and seemed to be trying 
to say something. Finally he burst 
out: “Give it to Tommy. I cheat- 
ed, Miss Hawley. I couldn’t think 
how to spell that last word, and I 
was looking at the calendar there, 
and the word was on it; and I didn’t 
say anything about it, but wrote it 
down just as fast as I could.” 

Poor Johnny! if he hadn’t looked 
at the ealendar he might have had 
the prize; for without that last word 
he had as many as Tommy. But the 
tencher had given the book to Tom- 
my as he had asked. 

That evening at the supper table 
Johnny told all about it to his father 
and mother. His father said: “I 
had rather sce you man enough to 
own up than to see you win a thou- 
sand prizes.” So Johnny went to bed 
happy. 

Two days later his joy was made 
complete by a handsome book of 
stories, prettier than the prize book. 
On the first page his father had writ- 
ten: “To take the place of the spell- 
ine prize which your honesty made 
you give up.”—Suecess. 





The Game of Authors. 


Dear Mr. Editor: At our book 
elub the other afternoon we varied 
our usual serious discussion of 
weighty problems by a little literary 
game that I think it may help to 
pass on for the cousins. J do not 
think the young people in the coun- 
try live up to their apportunities for 
social amusements, and I would sug- 
gest that we have a discussion of 
ways and means in Social Chat. 
What do you say to that, Aunt Jen- 
nie? Here is the game—with the 
answers—to which I have referred. 
Read the descriptions and see how 
muny authors can be guessed: 

The oldest author—Adams. 

The voungest author—Child. 

The healthy author—Hale. 

The sickly author—Haggard. 

The fragile author—Reade. 

The eollier’s author—Coleridge. 

The farmer’s author—Fields. 

The gardener’s author—Ouida. 

The sportsman’s author—Hunt. 

The harvester’s author—Hay. 

The pugilist’s author—Knox. 





The warrior’s author — Shake- 
speare. 
The ditcher’s author—Trench. 


The jeweler’s author—Goldsmith. 
The tippler’s author—Barrie. 
The angler’s author—Hooker. 
The chef’s author—Cooke. 

The dude’s author—Taylor. 

The lover’s author—Lincoln. 

The suburban author—Townsend. 
The domestic author—Holmes. 
The greedy author—Hogg. 

The woodland author—Hawthorne, 
The cunning author—Fox. 

The pontifical author—Pope. 


The evasive author—Dodge. 
The submarine author—Cable. 


The painful author—Bunyan. 
The groaning author—Paine. 
The dangerous author—Wolfe. 


The aboriginal author—Savage. 
The blistering author—Burns. 


The refreshing author—Brooks. 
The breakfast author—Bacon. 
The dinner author—Lamb. 

The snappish author—Crabbe. 
Gabriel’s author—Horne. 





school with a sorry little heart under 


ELEANOR. 


The chorister’s author—Sangster. 








FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


fe the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has se 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It 1s « med. 
ictne made to cure !t has 
wever been known tc fail + 
—_—— ts sick get & bot- 
lad 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREY 


Do not take a substitute. if 

} ge Gruggist does nut keep 
t, send twenty-five cents jn 

| stamps to 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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Barnesville, Ohio, June 26, 1905: 


BUTTER PER WEEK 


were milking ten cows May i. That 
day we took & ‘Tubular separator for 
trial. 


got 86 pounds of butter tha 


ws «6‘veek. The week before wo used 
NL it, wevot only G5pounds, Tine week 
& after the ivent took it away we got 
ml Only 64 pounds. We felt we oucht 
me tohaveit. ater we arranged to buy 


it. We recommend the Tubular to 
anyone interested incows. J: s 
will pay any one to buy 2 T ir 
(Signed) Lona and C. W. Actox 
Write for catalog Y-£83. It explains 
fully. 
THE SHARPLFS SEPARATOR Co. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. : 
TORONTO, CAN. chigase. a | 


: en om 
° vit oo ere ate 
ds RTs 


We used it one wee +: amd | 
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The Wonderful ‘Searchlight’ Lamp 


Introductory Ofe =" 





f 
' 
$ Q For the wonderful new | 
¥ “Searchlight” Parlor Lamp; 5 
i full nickle plated, complete 
with globe and shade; * 
inches high; round wick; holds 8 pints 
oil aj one filling. A beautiful Lamp, 81V | 
ing twice the light of any ordinary lamp. 
rite us your wants, WE SUPI LY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 
CUT PRICES. 


JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Tuesd: PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
ee 
SUNSHINE COLUMN some sunshine rays. The card she] anything that will scratch, for its 
sent me was, “If ye shall ask any-| what you say in the letter that 
—————e e e ~ 





RTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 
Mars. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hén- 
dersonville, N. C. 


ea 
MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


ee 


My Margaret. 


Upon a erutech—her girlish face 
Delight with love and tender grace--- 
Laughing, she limps from place to 
place 
Upon a erutch. 


NO 





\ad yeu aud [, who journey through 
\ rose-leaf world of down and dew, 
Wu cry to heaven o’er much. 


We ruil and frown at fate, while she 
And many more in agony 
Ave brave and patient, strong and 
tia 
Upon a erutch. 
—Robert Loveman. 
“Brave and Patient, Strong and True.” 


Dogwood, Ala. 

My Dear Friend: Will you admit 
anther shut-in in the sunshine of 
vour heart’ I have been in com- 
munication with Mrs. Baumhoff of 
St. Louis, (our Junior Leader), and 
she said to write to you, too. I saw 
your Dame in the International Sun- 
chine booklet which our dear presi- 
dent-general sent- me. I do not be- 
long to aly branch, only to head- 
quarters, 2s there is no circle near 
me. Lhave been a member for three 
cr four years, perhaps longer. My 
life is wiied with much suffering and 
sorrov ana I try to find pleasure 
which L[ de, in sending a ray of sun- 
shine when I ean into other lives 
who are shadowed, like my own, 
vith much suffering. I’ve been down 
in the bed most of the time for 
twelve years, No tongue can tell the 
intense agony I have passed through 
in these twelve years, and am still 
sullering, but this is not the worst, 
dear friend. I have no dear parents 
to care for me in my suffering life. 
as they both went home to Jesus be- 
fore | was nine years old. I live 
with a sister, sixty-three years old, 
vho is net able to do anything for 
me hut to give me a home; so you 
ciunet wonder that I sometimes find 
liv sorrows and privations so hard 
to bear. [ler husband is also a par- 
tia’ invalid from rheumatism, and 
they are poor. 

I piece quilts, both serap and crazy 
werk of silk and worsted when I ean 
have the pieces, Have quilts on hand 
now, would be glad to sell to pay my 
coctor's bui, if I could, for I have 
that tc pay and elothe myself and 
bed, but [ have been much worse for 
over a year now from a severe spell, 
have not deen able to do as much as 
usual, Cvein of my sunshine work 
W-"ch Ido all I can in sending read- 
Ing end birthday remembrances to 
anu ber of the shut-ins, when I ean 
ee the postage, 

Now, dear friend, please excuse 
iter ie you so much _ about 

» ba thought perhaps you 
Could enlist some of your Sunshine 
» “ude In my behalf, for, oh! you lit- 
a en what affliction means to 
hi ia girl in a brother-in-law’s 
“, When you are no longer able 
's work, If you should wish to 
ae vt myself, you ean write 
0 Miss S. R., who has visited me, or 
woe, BERT. Mamsaeal ‘ 
: i Pee onteville, Ala., 
Wh will vouch for the truth of 
‘tatemen | af , ‘sah ee or my 
», My condition. 
ile vou one of Brother C’s. 
change Age age would like to ex- 
“i ‘ 1 him. His heart is in 
ors and he needs help so much. 
ours for sunshine, 
MISS C. A. B. 

Who would like Miss C. A. B’s. 


Tess . . . 
‘Ss, write for it and send her 


low om 
tL m 





thing in my name, I will do it,” and 
I have passed it on to another shut-in 
and we are going to try to sell some 
of her work done in so much pain 
and sorrow. Sell it at our Sunshine 
booth at the Raleigh Fair. That is 
what we are going to have this booth 
for—to sell the work of our shut-ins 
and other Sunshiners, and to let 
everybody within reach know of our 
Southern Sunshine work. 
Who will help? 


%¥ %& 


My Dear Mrs. Ransier: I notice 
in The Farmer that you are calling 
for contributions to be sent to the 
“Sunshine Booth” at the State Fair. 
I would like to know if only those 
who belong to “Sunshine Society” 
are asked to send in things to be 
sold? At what time should the ar- 
ticles be sent in, and who sets the 
price on them ? 

[ am a poor girl and would like 
to make a few dimes for myself and 
the Sunshine Society, too. I ean 
make real dainty handkerchiefs and 
would like to make several to be sold 
and half of the proceeds to go to 
Sunshine work. 

Please let me know at your con- 
venience. 

Very truly yours, 


CARRIE B. G. 


My Dear Carrie, and all others 
who wish to know these same things: 
Indeed you are welcome to our Sun- 
shine Society and Sunshine booth, 
for your wish and effort to help us 
makes you a “Sunshiner.” Glad to 
have the dainty handkerchiefs and 
will sell them if we can and return 
to you if they don’t sell, and you are 
to set your own price on them. I 
will have to tell you later through 
these columns as to the date they 
must be sent in, so do not miss read- 
ing the Farmer every week and 
watch for all news about our Sun- 
shine Booth. 

Let’s hear from somebody else real 
quick. 

x * * 

Dear Mrs. Ransier: Mrs.'B., of 
Asheville, asked me to send some- 
thing for vour fair as I am a poor 
shut-in, working when I ean get it, 
towards my support. I ean only do 
a little. She said there would be a 
booth for shut-in work, and as I 
would like to do something I am 
sending one of my knit wash-rags, 
which I get ten cents for, also a 
lamp mat of Sunshine colors (vellow 
and white), twenty-five cents. I have 
made an odd little pin-cushion which 
T will give you for the benefit of Sun- 
shine, and also a collar which was 
sent to me from another shut-in as a 
present to me a few days ago, and as 
IT am in bed and cannot wear them, 
I thought to send it to you. so you 
ean put the price on it what you 
think best. That is all I have at this 
time. I shall give you a list of my 
work. I am anxious to get all I can 
do. I also make table mats for hot 
dishes, five in a set, made of Dexter 
cotton, for one dollar. Also crochet- 
ed and knitted Shetland floss and 
shawls; also knitted towels and large 
bath wash rags. I enclose mv card 
with articles and would be glad to 
have a letter from you. I have been 
a bed-ridden invalid for many years 
and a great sufferer since the great 
fire. My circumstances are changed 
so I try to help toward my support. 
Please let me know when you receive 
the articles. and I hope they will 
bring something and that the booth 
will be a success. 

With best wishes and Sunshine 
greetings. MISS ANNA R. 

Pleace excuse pencil. 

* * * 


Dear Readers of Sunshine: Write 


counts with Sunshine, not the man- 
ner of saying it. 

Now who next will write or donate 
for Sunshine exhibit or sale? Come, 
you must be auick or first thing you 
know it will be too late, and I must 
again impress it upon you that this 
Sunshine booth is not mine, but 
yours. Not only you who have al- 
ready sent in your name as a ‘Shiner,’ 
but all whose eyes catch sight of 
these words, and whose hearts wish 
our Sunshine work success. Every 
one of you all over the State must 
come forward now and help what you 


ean, The work and the booth is 
yours. If it is not a success (but it 


will be), it’s because you let it be so, 
because you simply leave it alone. 
Any of your calves or eats or pets 
will die if you don’t do anything for 
them or feed them. So with Sun- 
shine. [’m doing all I can, but you 
must do too. There is no one who 
reads these words but that could do 
something if he or she will. 

What will it be ? 

What will you do? 





It’s Not the Eleventh, But It’s a 
Good One. 


A professor has discovered among 
some ancient ruins what is supposed 
to be the eleventh commandment, The 
text is as follows: “KEmas_ rof 
yltpmorp tseyap uoht  sselnu repap- 
swen a daer ton tlahs uoht.” The 
commandment is easily translated by 
beginning at the end of the sentence 
and reading backward. 





For One New 50-Cent Subscriber To 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


AILURE in canning fruit is unneccessary 
if pains be be taken to observe a few 
sim ple directions. While the jar is filled 

to running over with hot fruit the cover 
should be securely fastened down, leaving no 
room for air inside the jar. As the fruit 
cools, it contracts and a vacum 1s left if the 
jar is properly sealed. If left till evening for 
some other member of the tamily to tighten 

ihe space becomes filled with air. charged 
with impurities, and in a short time fermen- 
tation takes place, hence the necessity of 
properly closing the jar when hot, and this 
can be done most effectively by any woman 
with a TRIUMPH FRUIT JAR WRENCH. 


OUR OFFER IS THIS: 


To any woman who sends one new 50-cent 
subscriber to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
we will send a fruit jar wrench free of charge, 
postage prepaid. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER One year and 
the Wrench §1.15. 


“AUNT JENNIE” SAYS: - 


‘*You will be delighted with the wrench and 
grateful for the Editor’s thoughtful kind- 
ness.”’” Address, 


The Progressive Farmer 


RALEIGH, WN. C. 
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The Seventy-second Session will begin Aug. 30th. 

Fifteen independent “Schools,” embracing Science, 

; re. athematics, Philosophy, bible, — 
e 


Medicine, 





FOREST 
COLLEGE 


APPRESS Ghiairman 6. E. BREWER, 





tow Seton Laboratories. 16 thousand 
Volumes in Library. The Gymna- 
sium is one of the most well appoint- 
edinthe country. Abundant baths. 
Expenses very mcderate. 


x 


We 


dagogy,etc. Biological, Chemica), an 





WAKE FOREST, N. C. 
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SEED FOR FALL SOWING! 


ORDER BEFORE PRICES ADVANCE. 





Rye, 80 cents per bushel. Recleaned Seed Oats, Red Rust Proof, 47% cts. per bushel. 


Va. Winter, Gray, Choice, 55 cts. per bushel. 
Alfalfa seed, Extra Choice, $8.50 per bushel. 


Hairy or Winter Vetch, 8 cts. per pound. 
Red Clover, per bushel, Prime $7.75, Choice, 


$8.00. Burr Clover, per lb., Clean “er, 28 cts.; Seed in Burr, 17 cts. Crimson Clover, 


Prime, $4.75, Choice, $5.00 per bushel. 
CLOVER, VETCHES an 


an furnish Inoculated seeds of all varieties of 
ALFALEA at 5c per ib. extra; in lots of 50 lbs. 4c per lb. extra; 


in lots of 100 !bs. or more, 34c per pound extra’ 


Grass Seed: Timothy, Prime, $1.65 per bushel 


Choice, $1.70 per bushel. Orchard 


Grass, Prime, $1.65 per bushel, Choice, $1.75 per bushel. Red Top or Herds Grass, Fancy 


Clean Seed, per lb. 7c. 


ts: Purple Straw, per bushel, $1.20; Red May, $1.20; Fultz, $1.20; Harvest King, 


Whe 
$1.30; Bearded Fulcaster, $1.20; Red Wonder, 


$1.30. 


Sacks for Clover, Alfalfa and Vetch 18c each, extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. The above seeds will be shipped from 


Richmond, Va. 
Address 


ER, Ss. BB. A, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











of Sunshine, write with a pencil or 


tural 


nials 


The Biggs Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 


agencies. No medicines are used. The Biggs 


Treatment embraces everything that is curative 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 
Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 
disease, write me for free literature waich explain 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo 


from well-known people whom I have cured 


Do not postpone the matter—you may forget it 
Write to-day. 


" ANDREW C. BIGCS 


228 &. Washington St., 
GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
6p RMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 





PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
(Organized 1903.) 


CLARENCE H. POE, President. 
T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 





OFFICE: « 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 MONtHEB......cccce 55 
Trial subscription, 8 months 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the r discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the ag od from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 

RALEIGH, September 18, 1905. 
PROD SIDTIIG esciccccncscccscnccvctcessessscccsiccens l@lry 
Prices this date last year ..........00. - 10%@10% 


Receipts to date & | 
Receipts same period last year......... 478 bales 




















BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., September 18, 1905. 




















Flour—winter patents ...............cc000 4.10 @ $4.30 
4 Spring Patents............cccceccee 5.50 @ 5.80 
MII idinihenbdptnaenintamnnesovescrerresopacentasced 81 @ 82 
Wheat, Southern SESS SSS SS SSS HES SLERESEOTES 66 @ 60 
Corn, Southern White...............cccceees 57@60 
Oats, NO. 2 WHIte........00...-0000 . 2B 
Rye, No. 2...... 65 @ 66 
Butter, fancy imitation ............... peeasane 19 _ 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY ......ceccceressreeeees 22@ 
Butter, store packed............. poeeanneusesente 14 @ 15 
Eggs fresh............. . 22 
Cheese, firm 11@12 
Sugar. fine granulated 
Sugar, coarse granulated...............ccccee $5.45 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, September 18, 1905, 








Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 Ibs......... $1.00 
- Extra Prime, N, C., bu........ $1.05 
Fancy...... oooh 
si Prime, Virginia, DU............ccccccoceee 
“ _ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.........- 86 
- ince —_— iishiliaenindonivenial me : 4 
. panis . 16@1. 

Corn, white, bu coscess. OU 





N.C. DACON, DAME, NEW, 1D seevcccsccvoecones sai6 
as Me BIGEB AULIL,......... secccscsccscoeree LO@IL 
ne nd BHOTIGETDH........1...scccrscrererree LO@LI 


























. per dozen eee 17 
CHICKENS, ZTOWD.....ccce.-002s eS 
‘6 ap g ” 17, 

Beeswax 26@27 
Tallow. : 446@5 
Bweet potatoes, bu 1.00 
Beef cattle, lb 2%@3 
I cis 5 cisccicnescdsesscescdnadicacosseccesvenssieahsoebne 

ae. we nnascigeboni ons 1,15@1.20 
Tar bbl. BOOM -cscepuebbalanwniccikccsbenunnavancescneansen 1.80 
Rosin, Rpciieekibbnepanichab uci peeresiseesst bccivocdeeetbedee 8.20 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., September 18, 1906, 


























Chickens—spring ss 12@25 
Eggs; 19@20 
Ducks 25 
Hens—per head 80 @ 85 
Corn 2 75 @ 77 
Oats—feed ease 46@ 48 
Oats chbehseesuneeuee 54 @ 56 
Ti Wicciccicecsoscvesessenes ventenenenesentecsesesvecsscesesece 85 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., September 18, 1905 _ 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 






































LugB...... specenbitesernnwsanes $ 5.50 to $ 6.25 
Short leaft......... benawbes eaiibeiiiieas 6.50 to 8.50 
Medium leaf. ‘ 7.00 to 9.00 
CS eee ee - 10.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 0.00 to 16,00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—COMMOn ..........cccccsees $ 7.00 to $ 9.00 
SERED iccxdesseincbicnbevocssescsoovsbetee 9.50 to 11.60 
_.__ ROE boabcscenn . 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—COMMON ...ccccccccccccrsesee 11.00 to 12.50 
i ere ceooree 18.00 to 14.00 
ae pai iascesubenvcbvownpabhens 14.50 to 16.00 
Fancy . 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers—CoOmMoD..........cccccccccoess - 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium SOOSSESOK See eee eeesreseeeeeeSeSSeeese e 9.00 to 10.00 
Good - 10.50 to 11,50 
FUine.....c.0- eee eee Secceceesesess Seseecetececes 12.50 to 14.00 
Wrappers—Common........ asunitis 14.00 to 16.00 
a 17.00 to 20.00 
nskacbbsbaesansoien eecsesccescseesac.-- 20.00 60 80.00 
eae 82.50 to 87.50 
PE seerepintecnncenenensees bensteoonaen +. 40,00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 

Primings......... $ 2.50 to § 4.00 
Lugs, common to good............ - 6.00 to 6.00 
Lugs, good to prime ....... aeverenress 6.00 10 = 7.00 
J. ee re 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf...... ... 9.00 to 12.00 
fy. | ea ae eee: cocvsssee 15,00 to 30.00 





CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, September 18, 1905. 


J — figures represent prices paid to wag- 








Strict good middlin ee 12 
Middling (ce ce eeeeeeeecee ign 
I iiithhiiiinasaticnaissiniannibimnancunaniaiistnitniibinnin 9 
ete «. 7@9 
Cotton BeO@d......ccce 21 





NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 
NORFOLK, September 11, 19065. 
Fresh country eggs per doz..... 2 to 22c. 
id hens (live) large and fat -..._ 80 to 87)<e. 
Black E. peas, per bag of 2 bu.-_- rs 




















Peas, per bag of 2 bu._--.-..------ $8. 
Spring chickens 20 to 40 
Turkeys (live) per 1b..-._.-..-. nes BO Y 
Ducks, (live) each 25 to * 30 
Geere, (live) each 40to 59 
Guineas, each Bto 380 
Honey, fn 50 pound stands----.-- 8to 10 
Hams, Va., per lb 15to 18 
Hamas. N. é., per lb 12%4to 16 
Irish potatoes, per bbl .-.--.---- 1.00 to 1.25 
Country Butter, per lb.--....--. 12to 15 
Creamery Butter, per lb........ 27 to %0 
Cherries, per quart -----....----- 4to 6 
Peaches, per crate .......-.------ $1.25 to $2.00§ 
Chinquepins, per ID.............0000 10 to 12 
PEANUTS. 

Peanuts—Fancy-..._-..---.. 44% 
Peanuts, strictly prime -... 8% 
Peanuts, machine picked. . 7 
Peanuts, bunch.......-----... 4 
Spanish peanuts _-......---. $1.05 

HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 
Corn, white, per bushel-_--.....-- 58 
Corn, mixed, per bushe]---.---. 58 to 66 
Cracked Corn, per bushel-----.. 59 to 60 


Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton--$16.60 
Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton--.-.... 15.00 
Straw, Rye, per ton 14,00 
Bran, per ton.. y 
Middiing, per ton 
Cotton Seed Meal, per ton...... 29.00 
Oats, per bushel (white spring) 42 to 46 
Mixed Oats, per bushel.......... 40 


CALVES AND LAMBS, ETC. 


























Calves, per lb 5 to 5c 
Spring Lambs, per Ib_--.----.-. 4% @ 6 
RPAEMEEMEIIED 55. cascnse'csaececebsussasscovecvesés 2 to 244¢ 
RE IMIMEG, .cisscnensbksveusasevenouevececsocs 2 to 8% 
PSII iiss ssc cecccccussescceapapsaeosvacenessis 24% to 4c 
HIDES. 

Market active. 
Dry fijut, — ns 5 
Dry salt hides, per pound --........ l¢4 
Dry damaged hides, per pound.... 6 to7 
Green hides, per pound --.......... 8% to---. 
Green salted ides, per pound --... 10 
Green salted calves, each.......... 80 to 90 
ioe 2. || ee 12 10... 
Wool, free of burns, per pound..... 25 to 28 
Washed wool, per pound;....... ---. 28 to 35 
Tallow 4% to.... 
Beeswax, per lb to 28% 


TRUCK AND VEGETABLES, 
CRDDAZS, DOL DM vssssssscdscossssocsesesses $1.00 to $1.25 
String beans, per basket bbl... 60 to $1.00 
String beans, per bbl___...._..... $2.00 























Wax beans, per basket_-_....... 50 to 75 
Corn, per dozen . 8tol2 
Cantaloupes, per crate.__....--. $1.00 to $1.50 
Tomatoes, per currier_.........-- $1.25 to $2.00 
Cabbage per crate . Tbe 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl.......... $1.75 to $2.00 
Strawberries, per quart._...._-.. 
Snap Beans, per basket_-_...._-.. 50 to $1.00 
Oranges, per box $1.75 to $2.00 
mons $7.25 
Egg Plants, per crate .-......_... $1.00 tO $1.50 
Squash per basket 76 to $1.00 
Dewberries, per quart. ....-... 7 to 10 
Blackberries, per quart.......... 8 to 10 
Irish Potatoes per bbl............ 1.40 to $1.50 
Huckleberries per qt__-..._-.-.-. 8 to 10 
Raspberries per qt. 10 to 12 
Peaches per qt 10 to 12 
Canteloupe per crate__...._....... $1.00 to $1 50 
Watermelons per 100_._._._.-_.... $8.60 to $5 00 
Pears per sugar bbi_....-_..----- $1.75 to $2.00 
Pears per truck bbl____._______-_ $1.60 to $1.75 
Pears per }¢ bb! basket___._.__.. 50 to 75 











NAVASSA FERTILIZERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NAVASSA GUANO CO. 











Best 
Fertilizers 





Sold Everywhere. See Agents, or 
Write 


NAVASSA GUANO 6O., 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 

















When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. O0., Box 902, Atlanta, Ga. 


Catalog free. 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
ngle, Planing, Lath and Corn 


resses, Water Wheels. 





A Strong 
Well Made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


By removing 
partition this 


chine 


‘or 


at any 


ember 14) 190- 


DeLOACH«PATENT oo 
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fine Guano Distriby- 
tor of large capacity, 


& moderate 


price we make th 
vest that can ,be g 


. ol 
price, 


Cole’s Combined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor, 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow never 
freeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. 

One acre sown with the COLE GRAIN DRILL will produce an 
average of as much as /wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MFG. 60.. Gharlotte, N. 6. 
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“Royster’s Fertilizers”: 


FOR WHEAT 





Are Especially Double Milled,| 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS. .... . 


Ask your dealer for 





“ROYSTER’S’’ 





AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 
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F. S. ROYSTER GUANO C0., 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NOTE.—All goods put up in extra heavy bags. 
ae ae tn le a 4 
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I desire immediate correspondence 
with 5 young men for farm work, 5 
for carpenter work, 2 for brick and 
rock work, 2 for plastering, 2 for 
painting, 2 for printing office and 2 
for stock, poultry and dairy work 
who will take pay in board and 
tuition at Central Academy. Ad- 
dress, M. W. Hester, Principal, Lit- 
tleton, N. C.—[Adv. ] 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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and friends. For particulars, 


THE: PROGRESSIV 
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